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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


t 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 





social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding value; 
the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA and 


FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; ie- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 


— Ed 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
¢ Assert state, and other agencies, individually and 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 
DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production or the protection of stream-flow; more ex- 
tensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, com- 
panies, municipalities, states and the federal govern- 
ment; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE iin the 
manufacture and consumption of lumber and forest 
products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 
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WE MOVE THESE TREES 12 MONTHS IN THE YEAR! 


Save the Winter Landscape 
From Entire Desolation! 


HAT is what Hicks’ Time-Saving Evergreens will actually 

do. They are now growing in large sizes, even up to 30 feet 
or more high. Firs, Pines, Hemlocks, or other species should be 
grouped about the corners of the estate, used as boundary markers 
or planted in connection with deciduous trees—use them any way 
you like, but use evergreens in abundance. 


Hicks’ Time-Saving Evergreens 


can readily be transplanted in fall or winter—our methods insure 
successful removal; in fact, we guarantee them to grow satisfac- 
torily. They will hold their own when you get them; they will 
keep green and not get thin, yellow and doubtful. Wecan furnish 
these time-saving evergreens by the truckload or carload. Fall and 
winter is an economical time, for labor is more plentiful. 


Home Landscapes, our new book, is more than a plant catalogue; 
it is an inspiration to more beautiful home surroundings. There 
are 80 pages of why, what and how to plant. It is sent free to 
points east of the Mississippi River (west of the Mississippi on 
receipt of $1). 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box F, Westbury, L. I. New York 
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The Passing of the Wild Horse 


With the Arm of Man Always Against Him, the Untamed Mustang Is 
Slowly but Surely Passing into History 


By Witt C. BARNEs 


HE first Europeans who landed on the North 
American continent found no horses. When Her- 
nando Cortez reached the coast of Mexico with his 
little invading army of Spanish adventurers and began 
to unload his seven or eight vessels, the first of his cargo 
to be landed were sixteen head of horses. These sixteen 
animals were the very first horses, as we know them 
today, that ever trod the soil of the North American 


continent. 
Cortez sailed from Cuba, his outfitting point, in 15109, 


landing at the mouth of the Tabasco River, near the 
present city of Vera Cruz, Mexico, on March 13, 1519. 
Cuba, San Domingo, and other islands of the West Indies 
were stopping places for all of the early Spanish expedi- 
tions to America, and the horses must have come from 
Spain originally, for these islands also were horseless 
when discovered. 

Other shipments followed. Cortez, in his dispatches 
to the Spanish emperor, Charles V, wrote: “I am sending 
on January IT, 1524, a ship to Cuba for supplies, especially 





THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF A WILD HORSE CHASE WAS TAKEN ON THE KAIBAB PLATEAU, ARIZONA 


Chasing wild horses has always been an exciting game, one which few cowboys could resist. The price of capture, however, is great 
perseverance, intrepid riding, and absolute disregard of one’s saddle horse. 





THE GATE OF BROKEN SPIRITS 
Thousands of wild horses have gone to their doom through these 
trap corral gates. 


horses.” Not only is it probable that many more horses 
were later shipped to the New World, but those that did 
reach it must have bred and multiplied with unusual 
rapidity, for when Captain General Coronado left the 
West coast of Mexico, near Tepic, in February, 1540, 
and moved to the northeast, he took with him, according 
to Castafieda, the historian of that notable expedition, 
about 300 horses as mounts for his soldiers, together with 
1,000 spare horses and pack-mules. This was a little 
over 21 years after the first horses to reach this continent 
were unloaded on the West coast of Mexico. That all 





THE UNSYMPATHETIC BURRO 


There is nothing better than a stolid sleepy burro to hold a 
captured wild horse. 
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the imported animals flourished in their new environment 
is proven. 

According to Castafeda’s reports, when Coronado 
reached northeastern New Mexico, where he sought the 
fabled “Seven Cities of Cibola,’ with streets paved with 
gold, he continued his journey to the northeastward, 
across the plains of eastern Colorado and western Kansas, 
to a point where now stands the little city of Lindsborg, 
in McPherson County, Kansas, a place about forty miles 
north of Topeka. Only recently there has been uncovered, 
at Lindsborg, one of his old camps, full of evidences of 
Spanish presence at that spot almost 400 years ago. 

These Spaniards rode mares, stallions, and _geldings, 
for they were colonizers as well as explorers, and breed- 
ing stock was a prime necessity. They brought their ani- 





GOING DOWN IN DEFEAT 


It is a pathetic sight—the hopeless but gallant struggle for liberty 
made by a captured wild horse. 


mals from Spain, of course, and it is doubtful if their 
horses were other than the somewhat common stock with 
which the Spaniards were satisfied. 

In the diary of the expedition, kept by one of Coro- 
nado’s men, constant reference is made to the astonish- 
ment and fear of the Indians they encountered when the 
latter saw their horses; also, he tells of the Indian’s use 
of dogs for packing purposes, they being their only 
beasts of burden. He describes in detail the pack-saddles 
used and the horrible sore backs the dogs had from them. 

The Spaniards were constantly losing horses, the ant 
mals when turned out at night to graze on the grass 0! 
the prairie either becoming entangled in the immense 
herds of buffalo, and so escaping, or else, because of hard 
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use, were worn out or sick and had to be abandoned and 
left behind. 

There seems to be no question but that the wild horses 
of the western plains, which were so plentiful when the 
first explorers from the east entered that region, were 
“escapes” from the mounts of these early Spanish “Con- 
quistadores” under Coronado. Except for the buffalo 
and other game animals, the prairies were ungrazed, and 
the escaped horses naturally increased very rapidly. 

Captain Zebulon Pike, who in 1806 marched up the 
Arkansas River, across what is now portions of Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Colorado, seeking a water route due 
west from Saint Louis to the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, mentions in his diary the great herds of wild horses 
he found everywhere on the open prairies. 

Earlier travelers and explorers also reporied them in 
other parts of the region as plentiful in numbers on the 
ranges as were the buffalo and deer. Thus these domesti- 
cated animals easily reverted to their primitive conditions 
and “went wild,” becoming “game” on every range. 
Eventually “‘mustanging,” next to buffalo hunting, became 
one of the most romantic, fascinating adventures in the 
West. 

It was from these wild horse bands, of course, that the 
an accession 





western Indians obtained their first horses 
which furnished them with a means of rapid movement 
from one region to another and turned them from foot- 
men to horsemen. The wild horse undoubtedly caused as 
tremendous a change in their whole mode of life as did the 
invention of the steam locomotive in that of the present 
civilization. 

The Far West, however, was not the only part of this 


continent where wild horses were to be-found in the early 
years of its settlement. It is a matter of record that wild 
horses ran at large in great numbers in the forests of the 
Virginia colonies, “escapes” from the horse stock of the 
colonists The first shipment of horses to the Atlantic 
coast was landed at Jamestown in May, 1607. Unfor- 
tunately, they were all eaten as food the next winter by 
the starving colonists. Later, small shipments of horses 
and mares came over in 1609 and 1611. These animals 
apparently increased very rapidly. They ranged the year 
round in the forests, for food of every kind was very 
scarce at that time, and thus they became quite as wild as 
their Far Western relatives. 

In the early ’70’s, when the pioneer stockman began to 
push out into the prairies of western Kansas and the 
Plains region, many of them began the raising of well- 
bred horses along with their herds of cattle. They shared 
the ranges with the mustangs, and naturally many of 
the tame horses joined wild bands and were lost. Horse- 
raising was profitable, for the West of those days was 
wholly dependent on horse flesh for carrying on business 
of nearly every kind. On an almost unlimited amount 
of free range, these horses increased rapidly. 

With the tremendous development of railroads all over 
the West, which put the hundreds of stage lines out of 
business, and the growth of trolleys in the cities, which 
cut out the old horse-cars, the demand for light horses 
fell off so fast that by 1899 range horses were a drug on 
the market. The owners would not go to the expense of 
rounding up their horses to brand the colts, and for want 
of handling tlie animals became wilder than the wildest 


deer. They increased rapidly and became a burden on 





THE TRUE WILD HORSE IS USUALLY SMALL, INBREL’., AND HARD TO BREAK 


Of little value when tamed, the operation of capture and taming is so ruthless that for ev‘ ry one successfully broken three or four are killed. 
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the ranges, already heavily overstocked with cattle and 
sheep. 

Not a single western railroad would receive a shipment 
of unbroken horses unless freight and feed charges en 
route were paid in advance. First-class, well-broken cow 
ponies could be bought anywhere in the range country 
for around $20 each, and there were actually no market 
quotations on unbroken range mares and colts. In 1898 
several cars of selected geldings from northern Arizona, 
all good colors and halter-broke, netted the writer but 
twenty-five cents each on the Kansas City horse market. 
And even in 1923 several carloads of horses averaging 
1,100 pounds, shipped from South Dakota points, under 
special ‘“‘chicken-feed rates,” to Petaluma, California, 
netted the shippers but $2.00 each. They were glad, 
nevertheless, 
to get them 
off the range 
at any price. 

The Boer 
War, which 
began in 
1899, was a 
boon to the 
owners and 
hunters of 
these worth- 
less wild 
horses. 

Agents of 
that govern- 
ment came to 
the West and 
shipped out 
many _ thou- 
sands of them, 
taking their 
choice f rom 
the herds 
rounded up, 
at from $2.00 
to $5.00 a 
head. The 
shipping 
losses were tremendous and fairly appalling, for the 
agents admitted that three out of every four horses 
shipped to that far-off land from New Orleans died on 
the voyage out, while the mortality among those that 
finally reached South Africa was very high. These ship- 
ments took many thousands of horses from the ranges, 
but, as a result of the hazing they received while being 
captured, the remainder became wilder and harder than 
ever to round-up, if that were really possible. 

Capturing wild horses requires great perseverance, in- 
trepid riding, a love of adventure, and an absolute dis- 
regard for horse flesh. For every ten horses captured 
and broken two or three first-class saddle horses are gen- 
erally either killed, run to death, or so badly used up as to 
be worthless ever afterwards. Cowboys have been seen 








to sit down beside a horse thus used up and cry like 
babies at their loss, although in their eagerness to catch 
the wild ones and their excitement in the chase they had 
spurred the horse until there was a raw place on either 
side as big as a silver dollar. Chasing wild horses has 
always been an enticing game—one which few range 
stockmen can resist. 

In every range state today these bands of wild and 
practically worthless horses are not only a pest, but a 
heavy economic loss, in that they consume feed needed 
for more valuable range animals, such as cattle and sheep, 
They attract broken horses, which immediately feel the 
call of the wild, join the band, and become as wild as the 
rest. In some regions it is unsafe to turn a broken horse 
out on the range to graze, lest he be picked up by these 
outlaws and 
recovered, if 
ever, only 
after much 
waste of horse 
flesh and time. 

In at least 
one Far West- 
ern state laws 
were passed 
several years 
ago allowing 
any persons 
holding a li- 
cense from 
the state to 
kill all wild 
unbranded 
horses on the 
range —a_ Ili- 
cense_ easily 
secured, by 
the way. The 
only use made 
of the ¢arcass 


“ ” - 

ee Cees, Sere! : was to. skin 

This horse, captured in a wild band, looks like an “escape’’ from a stockman’s ts | t the 

“remuda.” He proved to be a bad “‘wild one,’”’ nevertheless, and did not relish tt; DU 
being roped to a spiritless burro. 


greedy hide- 
hunters were 
none too careful to ascertain whether or not a horse they 
were about to shoot was branded. Thus it came to pass 
that stockmen found some of their best cow ponies and 
work horses, turned out on the range to rest and recuper- 
ate, were missing. A search through several carloads of 
hides shipped from local points in the state and followed 
to the hide dealer’s warehouse in Chicago showed about 
half of them to be branded. This led to the repeal of the 
law. ‘The stockmen themselves then began quietly to pay 
a bounty on each pair of horse ears brought in to the 
ranch by their cowboys. This secured good results in 
some regions. ‘The great difficulty is to get close enough 
to the horses to make sure they are not branded. Killing 
a branded horse is, of course, a penal offense in every 
range state, so that if one would be safe he must pass UP 
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many a good shot because of the doubt as to the brand. 
Unquestionably some of the horse hunters were like the 
Arizona sheriff who, in uncertain cases, shot first and read 
the warrant for arrest later. 

In the last two or three years hundreds of wild horses 
have been gathered in the early spring, when too weak to 
run long, and shipped to California chicken-raising cen- 
ters for chicken feed. The men gathering them did the 
work just to rid the range of the unwelcome presence of 
the horses, and the railroads made a bedrock “chicken- 
feed rate” to help the good cause along; but the number 
shipped out was but a drop in the bucket. There are 
still hundreds of these horses on many of the western 
ranges. 

A favorite method of capturing wild horses is to build 
a small but substantial corral around some water hole 
hidden deep in the cedar brakes, where the animals water 
at night. These “trap corrals” are very simple of opera- 
tion. The gates are father light affairs, built in two 
halves and swung so as to open but one way, and that 
inward, and hung so that they drop back into place as 
the animal shoves through. By leaving the “trap gate” 
open for some time, until the horses become accustomed 
to the inclosure, it is often possible to catch a number of 
them. But except for an escaped broken animal or an 
occasional valuable wild one, which can be ‘“‘necked up” 
toa burro and worked out of the cedars, one can do but 
little with them when caught. 

Once safely corralled, the moving of the horses to the 
railroad shipping point is always a problem. In every 
wild band there are usually leaders who seize every op- 
portunity to make a break to escape. Drastic methods 
are adopted to sober them up and to put a curb on their 
wild spirits. In some cases they are “forefooted’’—roped 
by the front feet and thrown. When “tied down,” a 
stout rope is knotted tightly about the neck of one, close 
behind the head, and the loose end tied hard and fast to 
the tail of another, leaving a short space between them. 
With four or five “tailed together” in this way, the 
“string” may plunge about at first; but, fastened together 
as they are, there is little opportunity for escape and 
they soon give it up and travel along after the dozen or 
more tame horses thrown into the bunch as leaders. 

Another method is to put a rope about the horse’s 
neck, run it back between the fore legs and tie it fast to 
the animal’s tail. Rope and tail being pulled between its 
hind legs under its belly thus prevents the horse from 
raising its head and cripples it for running. A modifica- 
tion of this method is shown in one of the photographs, 
where the horse’s tail is short-roped to his front foot, so 
that when he starts to run he is immediately tripped and 
comes to grief in a hard roll. The same trick with the 
rope and tail along the animal’s side pulls the head 
around just far enough so it cannot go straight forward, 
but must move sideways, like a “side winder.” 

Light log chains are sometimes cut up into three-foot 
lengths and one end fastened to a fore foot, the loose end 
dragging along when the horse walks, but if it runs the 
chain slashes about the front legs, either tripping him or 





else battering the bones until the running stops. Another 
plan is to “neck up” one to the other four or five horses 
abreast, the distance between each being not over two feet. 
Thus yoked together, the horses could seldom get far 
without “mixing up” with a tree or with one another. 
Under such circumstances a bunch of wild horses gen- 
erally reached the shipping pens somewhat the worse for 
wear, but there is no other practical way to handle them. 

Several years ago there were from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand wild horses on the Modoc National Forest, in north- 
eastern California. When water was to be found, they 
remained in the famous “Lava Beds,” in the fastnesses 
of which in 1873 a handful of Modoc Indians kept a 
good-sized section of the United States Army busy for 
more than a year. When water was scarce in the Lava 
3eds, the horses worked back into the tremendously 
rough mountains in the forest, where they were safe from 
capture. Hundreds were shot by the cattlemen in an 
effort to rid the ranges of them; but this seemed to make 
but little reduction in their numbers. 

There was an unusually early and heavy fall of snow 
one winter which caught the cattle in the mountains, 
where they were doomed to starve unless released very 
soon. ‘The stockmen and forest rangers went into the 
mountains on skiis and snowshoes, breaking trails by 
dragging logs through the snow, and thus saved most of 
the cattle. They found several large bands of horses 
floundering through the snow, eating limbs of trees and 
shrubs, bark, and such grass as they could reach on some 
of the wind-blown mountain sides. So deep was the 
snow that the animals were absolutely helpless and 
destined to die. The men conceived the idea of having a 
horse round-up on snowshoes—a thing probably never 
attempted before and not likely ever to be repeated. Sur- 
rounding the animals, the men, with shots from their six- 
shooters and wild shouts, drove the horses before them 
for several miles, through the deep snow, until some were 
so completely exhausted that the men could easily place 
their hands on them. Many dropped in the snow, never 
to rise. ‘There was a large corral on the range, and the 
whole herd was worked down to it. Then the men put 
up the bars, called it a day, and went to camp. Some of 
the half-starved horses died that night from the intense 
cold. Next day the rest were worked down to the open 
country, over one of the trails the cattle had broken 
through the snow, so utterly worn out as to be easily 
handled. A number wearing their owners’ brands were 
claimed and taken away, but the rest—about two hun- 
dred and fifty head—were unbranded or unclaimed and 
were sold at auction by the county authorities with the 
understanding they were to be shipped out of the country. 

On the Yakima Indian Reservation, in Washington, 
in 1922 the number of useless wild horses was estimated 
by the Indians to be above 15,000. In spite of the fact 
that every blade of grass on their great reservation was 
needed for valuable live stock and could be sold to the 
sheep and cattle men at good prices, the Indians will 
neither kill a wild horse nor allow others to do it for 
them. On the Crow Indian Reservation, in Montana, 


/ 
; 








there are thousands of horses, some wild and some fairly 
tame, but all utterly valueless. The cattlemen, leasing 
the reservation for grazing their herds and anxious to 
get rid of these horses, have for several years past had a 
standing offer of $5.00 for each horse the Indians would 
bring in and allow killed or shipped out for chicken feed, 
their only market. The cattlemen, in addition, agreed to 
replace each horse so disposed of by a good steer, upon 
which they would pay grazing fees to the Indians. The 
Indian attitude towards a horse and his dogs, no matter 
how useless, could not be changed. 

The quality of nearly all of these wild horses must not 
be overlooked. They are generally small, inbred, under- 
sized individuals, seldom weighing more than 700 or 800 
pounds; they are hard to break when captured and of 
little or no use when tamed. As a rule, for every horse 
captured and broken out of a wild horse round-up three 
or four are accidentally killed or so badly injured in the 
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Here 
and there in the bands a good-sized horse will be found, 
generally an “escape” from some stockman’s “remuda.” 
The stories of the coal-black stallion with streaming 
mane, long, sweeping tail, flashing eyes, and the speed 
of the wind, that always led his band away from their 
pursuers with shrill neighs of triumph or defiance, are 
figments of the imagination. Catch the leader of a band 
and he turns out to be a scrub not worth the cost of 


handling as to make it necessary to shoot them. 


breaking. 

With every man’s hand against them, these wild horses 
will eventually be exterminated. In the meantime any 
red-blooded man thirsting for adventure, excitement, and 
some Wild West riding can get plenty of it chasing these 
unwelcome residents of the western ranges. There is no 
closed season on them at any time in the whole year, for 
they are classed with the wolves and coyotes, as predatory 


animals marked for slaughter. 
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DAFFODILS IN THE WOODLANDS 


Doesn’t this inspire a desire to beautify your woodlands a bit this fall? 


Bluebells of Scotland, crocuses and 


daffodils as well, will flaunt their gay colors in greeting to Spring—even before the new grass has lost its 
tender green—because the fortunate owner of this lovely woodland used a little forethought and planted the 


bulbs of these earliest spring flowers in the fall. 


To brighten the spring landscape of your tree parks, the 


bulbs must be put in not later than October and November in our northern latitudes. 

















MEN and TREES 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST and WEST 





CANADIAN PINES 
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NEW ENGLAND BIRCHES 





By ANNA REGINALDA BOLAN 


With Photographs by the Author 


S IT the woods that influ- 
ence the men, or is it the 
men that influence the 
woods? Here is a ques- 
tion for our modern bi- 
ologist to ponder over. 

The fact remains that there is a most 

striking similarity in the vegetation and 

the inhabitants of each different section 
of country. 

The tall and sturdy pines of the North 
—how much the men of the locality re- 
semble their characteristics! Contrast 
with these trees the jungle growths of 
Central America, where, seemingly, the 
ground does not offer enough space for 
the luxuriance of the tropical vegeta- 
tion and everything runs riot in a pas- 
sionate and ungovernable manner. A 
few years ago a northern country cele- 
brated its hundredth anniversary of peace. 
In the serene majesty of the north woods 











one can readily picture men of sufficient 
stability to be able to celebrate a hun- 
dredth anniversary of peace; but one 
peep into jungle land will account for 
the conditions that exist in our tropical ES] 
countries. The every-day life of the 
natives is no more systematized and 
orderly than the verdant growth of all 
the green things in their forests. Our 
tropical neighbors seem to be perma- 


HONDURIAN JUNGLE 


nently in temporary revolution or politi- 
cal difficulty of some kind, and the trees, 
plants, and vines exhibit the same ten- 
dency. Four different parasites can be 
seen growing on the tree in the jungle 
picture. 

The cultured and meticulously refined 
New Englander is exemplified in the 
aspect of his forest. Here the sunbeams 
frolic in and out of well-ordered little 
spaces, and you feel that their every 
venture is carefully prescribed and goes 
to form an artistic and thoroughly ap- 
proved composite. The big, whole- 
hearted westerner is well pictured in the 
colossal aristocrats of his forest. 

To feel the call of the North, the lure 
of the South, the charm of the East, and 
the welcome of the West, is to be rent 
asunder, and to wonder just which is 
God’s own land; for in each place one 
is assured that this is, indeed, the chosen 
territory. 





WESTERN ARISTOCRATS 
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THIS D PORESTAY 





The Story of a Company and a Town in Which the Idea of Forest 


Permanency Prevails from Board of Directors Down to 


T USED to be a common saying a few years ago that 


the Negroes in the Woods 
By H. H. CHAPMAN 


forestry was being practiced everywhere except in the as a whole. 


woods. This, being interpreted, means that until the 
owners of forest land, whoever they may be, come to the 
point where they actually undertake measures whose intent 
is to restore and perpetuate the forest, no amount of talk- 
ing or legislation will accomplish any permanent good. 


In fact, the reverse may be 
true, and in mistaken zeal 
for conservation of forests 
the public may acquire and 
prohibit cutting on large 
areas of land, as has oc- 
curred in the State of New 
York, condemning the for- 
est to waste and loss by 
natural agencies, blighting 
forest industries, accelerat- 
ing the tendency toward 
higher prices of lumber, 
and depriving a large por- 
tion of our population of 
their present livelihood 
derived from woodwork- 
ing industries. 

Lumber companies en- 
gaged in the business of 
logging and manufactur- 
ing saw timber have in the 
past denuded immense 
areas in the Lake States 
and in the South, appar- 
ently with little regard for 
young growth or repro- 
duction and with no previ- 
sions for the future. This 
practice has called forth 
bitter denunciation from 
park enthusiasts, who 
would prohibit all cutting. 
It is seldom realized, how- 
ever, that, measured in 
terms of the greatest good 
to the most people, there 
may be but little to choose 
between these two ex- 
tremes, neither of which 





VIRGIN FOREST OF LOBLOLLY AND SHORT- 
LEAF PINE 


This is in Ashley County, Arkansas, and yields 25,000 board 
feet per acre. The tree near which the man stands and the one 
to the right of it are marked to be left as seed trees. To fell 
the remaining timber without injuring these trees or the young 
growth requires skill and interest on the part of the saw crews. 
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fulfills the largest possibilities of usefulness for our forests 


Since private business must cease to function and private 
capital be dissipated into thin air unless such operations 
can show a margin of profit over all expenses, lumbermen 
of the past, operating on virgin timber, with cheap stump- 
age, fierce competition, and low-priced products, had 


little choice but to cut 
their standing timber and 
move on to the next un- 
tapped reservoir to begin 
again. The life of a saw- 
mill averages but 20 years. 
To rebuild, there must be 
a second crop of sufficient 
quantity to guarantee an- 
other cut of equal duration. 
Forestry measures re- 
quired the reservation of 
a portion of the merchant- 
able stand, the proper dis- 
posal of logging slash, an 
organization for fire pro- 
tection, retention of cut- 
over land for a_ long 
period, gambling with fu- 
ture taxes and doubtful 
rates of return. Logging 
costs would be increased; 
that was fairly certain. 
The cut could not often be 
stretched over the period 
required to grow a new 
crop of trees. 

Faced with these eco- 
nomic conditions, most 
loggers and lumbermen 
declined to consider fores- 
try as a practical business 
policy, and the arguments 
for such practice as a 
necessary public policy fell 
on barren ground. But 
here and there have been 
found owners and opera- 
tors who have come to 
take a different attitude 
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A YARD OF LOGS—SECOND-CUT OPERATION 


The timber left standing in the background will be allowed to grow for twenty or 


thirty years, when the entire area will be logged again. 


toward forestry. Faced with the certainty of complete 
liquidation of their entire assets, including their land 
holdings, if they continued the time-honored custom of 
extracting every stick of timber that would pay an im- 
med’ate profit, these landholders were led to examine the 
alternative presented by forest production. The rapid 
crystallization of sound land policies in many states, which 
diminished the possibility of an easy disposition of great 
tracts of cut-over lands by sale for agricultural purposes 
for which these lands were wholly unfitted, aided in this 
process. The rapid growth of second crops of pine on 
cut-over areas, when adequately protected from fire and 
Finally came the reali- 


zation that, regardless of the possibility of their own con- 


grazing, was a further stimulation. 


tinuous operation, the lands which they had formerly re- 
garded as valueless might at no great expense and in a 
reasonable time be made to yield products of small sizes, 
suitable for paper pulp or other developing industries, 
that would net an acreage return in excess of that yielded 
originally by the finest stands of virgin 
timber. 

Companies which still retained a con- 
siderable stand of timber, sufficient for 
a cut of fifteen to twenty years (and 
these are now very few in the South), 
had the additional incentive of a possible 
readjustment of their cut by which a 
continuous operation might be made pos- 
sible. 


built up model communities, with high- 


For those companies which had 


grade schools, churches, and a thrifty 
and industrious population, a pride in 
their community and desire to perpetuate 
it, if possible, was a major consideration. 

An outstanding example of such a 
Corporation at present is the Crossett 
Lumber Company, founders of the town 
of Crossett, in Ashley County, Arkansas. 
In 1911 the son of one of the directors 


of this company, Charles Watzek, gradu- 
ated from an eastern school of forestry, 
and in 1912, by his invitation, the school 
located their spring fieldwork on the 
company’s holdings, as they had been 
doing since 1907 with different southern 
No effort was made to “con- 
vert’ the Crossett Lumber Company to 
the practice of forestry, since it was the 
belief of the school faculty that such 
modification of policy must come, if at 


concerns. 


all, from within, and must be based on 
economic facts which were self-convinc- 
But the idea of forestry and its 
possibilities occupied an increasing place 
in the minds of the local personnel, 
especially “Cap.”” Gates, who had charge 
of lands and live stock, and Levi Wil- 
coxon, foreman of the logging camp. 
lor ten years operations continued as 
usual ; then a discovery was made that touched a match to 
the powder. It was found that farmers were bringing into 
the billet mill bolts cut from trees which had started as 


ing. 


seedlings after the company had commenced its logging, 
twenty years previously. 

The line of thought suggested by this fact was obvious. 
At the directors’ request a preliminary examination was 
made of the company’s cut-over lands, some 200,000 
acres in extent. It was found that pine readily re-estab- 
lished itself on these lands in the absence of fire, and that 
the small poles left after logging grew at a very rapid rate. 
If fire could be kept out, the possibility of a perpetual cut 
seemed assured. 

Spurred on by this prospect, the directors employed a 
forester and undertook a forest survey of the entire area 
of cut-over lands in order to determine accurately what 
the growth would be on these lands in the next twenty 
The first year’s work on 100,000 acres demon- 
strated that this growth would amount to 275 board feet 


years. 





A SPUR THROUGH A LOGGED-OVER AREA 


This is on the property of the Crossett Lumber Company. 
a half healthy, vigorous seed trees to the acre have been left. 


An average of one and 





an acre annually on pine lands, in spite 
of the damage which had occurred from 
past fires, which had been totally neg- 
lected, but that this damage, especially 
to the oncoming crop of sapling pine, 
would, if continued, amount eventually 
to several millions of dollars. Fire pro- 
tection was at once installed and is meet- 
ing with considerable success. But the 
greatest advance was made in the de- | 
cision to undertake the actual practice of 7 
forestry on the areas which had not yet 
been lumbered. Instructions were is- 
sued that seed trees should be left on all 
cut-over areas, and that young stands 
should be cut so as to leave a large per- 
centage of the trees for a second cut. 
The success of such measures de- 
pends entirely on the co-operation se- 
cured from the woods organization. a good chance 
There have been instances where di- 
rectors have ordered the practice of 
forestry measures and foresters have sought to enforce 
them, but, due to the hostility and covert opposition of 
the woods force, from foreman down, the measures have 
come to naught. Seed trees carefully ringed with white- 
wash are smashed flat by accidentally dropping a thirty- 
inch pine on them, or torn out by the skidder, or else 
destroyed by fire from slash carelessly piled about 
Costs mount up and are called to the directors’ 
It is practically impossible to practice for- 


them. 
attention. 
estry in the woods unless the woods force wants to 
practice it. It is in just this respect that the Cros- 
sett Lumber Company has scored its greatest success, 
and this can be attributed largely to Levi Wilcoxon 
and the ten years of thinking and observation which he 
gave the subject. Beginning in a small way, the logging 
bosses and crews were thoroughly educated to the objects 
sought and their attainment became a matter of pro- 








THE “RESERVE” LEFT FOR A SECOND CUT 
Branches and tops are lopped down and pulled away from live trees after 
logging to prevent fire injury. This costs about twenty-five cents an acre, 

but it is worth it as a protection measure. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CROSSETT LUMBER COMPANY’S 


PLANT 


It was the knowledge of an assured second and third cut over their timberlands and 


for perpetual operation which inspired the company to spend a million 
dollars in electrifying this plant throughout. 


fessional pride equal to that of reducing the logging costs, 

On May 18 last the writer was given remarkable and 
inspiring proof of the spirit which actuates the entire 
woods organization. Accompanied by Wilcoxon and the 
forester, W. K. Williams, he made a trip to the woods. 
This visit was totally unexpected by the woods force, 
As we came down the track, a crew of negro sawyers, 
two brothers by the name of Gilbert, were engaged in 
felling a twenty-four-inch pine which threatened in fall- 
ing to smash a thrifty ten-inch sapling. A second sapling 
of equal size stood within ten feet of the first, with barely 
room between to drop the pine. The tree started its 
slow arc, straight for the doomed sapling, but, with a 
skill and technique known only to experienced sawyers, 
this negro crew, by severing the remaining fibers on the 
side toward the threatened sapling and allowing those on 
the opposite side of the cut to hold until pulled apart, 
caused the falling pine to literally jump side- 
ways a distance of six feet, and then slowly and 
gracefully descend exactly between the two 
smaller pines without breaking a limb. 

“That’s fine, boys,” came from the foreman, 





Murphy—and then we announced our presence. 

Workmen like these are the “ultimate” for- 
esters, without whose co-operation the best 
efforts of the technical man would be futile. 
The organization which can create in such men 
a pride in the preservation of young timber is 
at last practicing forestry in the woods, and if 
the town of Crossett, Arkansas, continues to 
prosper on the basis of a permanent woods’ 
operation it will be because the entire organiza- 
tion, from the negro saw crews up to the di- 
rectors, are all pulling together to achieve this 
goal. And this is forestry! 
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Jack Frost Can Whitewash, But He 


Cannot Paint 


By Rosert SPARKS WALKER 


the dogwoods, sumacs, beech, maples, hickories, and 

some of the oaks had taken on their most beautiful 
colors of red, golden, yellow, pink, and other hues. Wen- 
dell Jamison and his father had taken their lunch and gone 
for a three-mile hike to Dogwood Springs, on the side of 
Lookout Mountain, in Tennessee, where General Joseph 
Hooker, during the Civil War, fought the “Battle Above 
the Clouds.” 

As Mr. Jamison and Wendell trudged along, Wendell 
gathered such a load of the showy leaves that it was dif- 
ficult for him to get through the bushes. While they 
were resting on a huge boulder, Wendell, fumbling with 
a red leaf from a sumac, asked: “Daddy, please tell me 
how it is that we’ve had no frost this year, yet see how 
beautifully all of the leaves have been colored up? I’ve 
heard dozens of people say that Jack Frost paints up all 
the leaves, and that their pretty colors in the fall is due 
to his work; but you know that it has not been cold at all 
this fall and never cold enough for frost. 

“The people whom you have heard talking about Jack 
Frost coloring up the leaves of the shrubs and trees were 
badly mistaken,” Mr. Jamison declared, adding, “and I 
think that I am safe in saying that nine out of every ten 
persons do really believe that Jack Frost gives the trees 
and shrubs their beautifully colored foliage at this season 
of the year ; but let me tell you that Jack Frost has no more 
to do with it—that is, in putting the colors in the leaves— 
than you or me,” Mr. Jamison affirmed emphatically. 

“You see, this is how it all comes about, my son,”’ be- 
gan Mr. Jamison: “The leaves are factories that make the 
food which feed all parts of the tree. ‘These leaf factories 
are as real factories as any that you can see between 
us and Cameron Hill and Missionary Ridge.” Mr. Jami- 
son stopped long enough to point out to Wendell a soap 
factory, a fertilizer factory, a furniture factory, a wheel- 
barrow factory, a coffin factory, a flour mill, a woolen 
mill, a glass factory, and a factory where slate pencils 
were made. 

“When autumn comes on, the trees must take a rest, 
and so they close the doors of their leaf factories until 
next spring. The leaves make starches, sugars, oils, and 
other things, and when the tree gives them orders to 
close down, the food and the other things they contain 


1: WAS the first week in November and the leaves of 
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are hurried to the buds and twigs for storage until next 
spring, when the trees can use them again. As the sugars, 
oils, and other ingredients start for the buds, some of it 
The sun, shining down 
And 


is caught and held in the leaves. 
on the leaves, turns them into the beautiful colors. 
this is all there is to it,’ Mr. Jamison concluded. 

“But why do not our apple, peach, plum, cherry, and 
some of the other fruit trees color up their foliage?” 
Wendell asked, proving to his father that he was a close 
observer himself. 

“Let me ask you one question,” answered Mr. Jamison: 
“Have you noticed that the trees that you mention have any 
kind of colors on them ?” 

Wendell scratched his head and took a few moments 
to think. After looking down at the ground he said: 
“Don’t you know how the apple, peach, plum, and cherry 
trees at home color up their fruit so wonderfully ?” 

“They certainly give them some of the most beautiful 
colors that one can find,” added Mr. Jamison; and then 
he went on: “Now, generally speaking, trees that use 
their paints in coloring up their fruits do not seem to have 
quite enough left to color up their leaves. So, usually, 
when you see a tree that colors up its foliage, it in turn 
gives no color to its fruit.” 

At this moment Wendell looked up overhead and then 
exclaimed, “O just see the hickory tree under which we are 
sitting! Look how pretty the leaves are colored, but the 
old husks that held the nuts have no color at all in them.” 

“Yes, see the pretty colors in the apple, the peach, the 
plum, and the cherry,’ Mr. Jamison went on, but was 
interrupted when Wendell said: 

“But what about the pear tree—the one we have in our 
back yard at home; its leaves had pretty colors this fall.” 

“How about the fruit it produced?” Mr. Jamison 
inquired, 

“You are right; the pears that it bore this year did not 
have any pretty colors whatever,” Wendell said. 

“It’s time we were walking on to Dogwood Springs,” 
suggested Mr. Jamison, and as they started on their jour- 
ney Wendell gazed over the tops of the trees with the 
pretty colored foliage and said in a rather boastful manner, 
“Old Jack Frost can whitewash the fields and housetops, 
but he sure cannot rub any paint on the leaves of the 


trees and shrubs.” 
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A Conservation Lesson from the 


Cliff-Dwellers 


The Remarkable Story of an Ancient Reclamation System Recently Discovered 
That is Solving a Modern Problem in Water Conservation 


in the Mesa Verde National Park 


By Stuart L. Sweet 


With Photographs ty George L. Beam, through the courtesy of the National Park Service 


EARLY twenty years ago our Government created 

a National Park on the famous Mesa Verde, so 

named by the Spanish conquerors in 1540, as 
they traveled northward from old Mexico, a half century 
after Columbus discovered America. And yet we Ameri- 
cans refer to the West as the “New Country.” 
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With the development of the West, there have been 
created within the last half century great irrigation proj- 
ects to bring into fruitful bearing the mesas, the plateaus, 
and the valleys. ‘These projects are new, developed by 
the great mother of new things—‘‘Necessity.” We like to 
point to them with pride as among the great engineering 
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A CLOSE-UP OF SOME OF THE IRRIGATION DAMS RECENTLY UNCOVERED, BUILT BY THE PREHISTORIC IN- 
HABITANTS OF AMERICA, ON THE THEORY OF WHICH IS BASED THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLY- 
ING WATER TO THE MESA VERDE REGION TODAY 
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THE GREAT CLIFF PALACE OF THE MESA VERDE. THIS IS AN 
MANY IMPRESSIVE PREHISTORIC RUINS IN THE PARK, BEING 300 FEET LONG 
CLUDING 23 KIVAS, OR UNDERGROUND CEREMONIAL 


feats of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They 
are this, but in the mystery-shrouded history of the old, old 
West they are not new, for recent discoveries in the Mesa 
Verde have revealed an irrigation system over a thousand 
years old. 

Modern methods have failed at the Mesa Verde to fur- 
nish an adequate water supply without the expenditure of 
large sums of money, but the ancient dwellers of sunny 
southern Colorado devised a system centuries ago that 
was efficient, effective, and very inexpensive. Their sys- 
tem insured a uniform supply of water throughout the dry 
months of the summer and fall. This our modern systems 
have failed to do. And these ancient Cliff-Dwellers used 
only the materials placed at their disposal by their good 
friend “Mother Earth” to store their water and defeat 
the droughts and the scorching winds on the edge of the 
Great American Desert. 

As reclamation engineers, they succeeded where modern 
methods have failed. Mr. Jesse Nusbaum, superintendent 
of the Mesa Verde National Park, recently said: “The 
failure of modern pumps, cisterns, and wells to meet our 
needs throughout the season have now been conceded. 








INTERIOR VIEW OF THE LARGEST OF THE 
AND HAVING 260 ROOMS, IN- 
CHAMBERS 


These Cliff-Dwellers of ancient civilization knew best. 
Today we are constructing a system similar to the one 
used on this mesa of sandstone many centuries ago.” 
Since the finding of the Cliff-Dweller ruins by the 
Wetherill brothers, nearly a half of a century ago, the 
water supply has always been a real problem on the mesa. 
In 1905, when investigations of these ruins were first 
made and before the National Park was created, the avail- 
able water supply in what is now the park itself would not 
meet the needs of more than ten people at a time. In 1906, 
the year the National Park was created, some thirty people 
visited it. Water storage was then a problem. A year 
later, 1907, sixty-eight people visited the park and the 
problem grew. 
1908, a small reservoir was built 
by the superintendent. A small cistern was placed at the 
bottom of one of the canyons and a gathering trench was 
One of the old 


The following year, 


made to bring the water to the cistern. 
springs used by the Cliff-Dwellers was located and blasted 
out to increase the water supply. Pumps and storage tanks 
have been added to the system from time to time to take 


care of the ever-increasing attendance. Last year a new 
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cistern was built and larger storage tanks added. But each 
year the water problem remained a paramount issue. 
There is abundant water for a short time, but the rest 
of the season there is practically no water, after the supply 
in the storage tanks is used up. 

The real trouble with the modern system was that the 
supply was too direct. There was no way of storing water 
adequately. On July 3d of last year the water question be- 
came so acute that all of the park employees excepting the 
superintendent and two rangers were sent out of the park. 
This was done to conserve the supply for the visitors. 
After a big cloudburst ten days later, the force came back, 
and from that time on rains kept the supply adequate to 
meet the actual needs. 

Of course, water could be hauled from Mancos by tank 
trucks to the park. This meant an outlay of 8 cents a 
gallon for each gallon delivered—a prohibitive cost. Pipes 
could be laid and a series of pumps placed to take the 
water out of the Mancos River and lift it up 1,900 feet, 
to the level of the mesa. This would mean a still greater 
expense. Rather than meet these enormous costs, modern 
man has bowed to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
ancient American Indian and has adopted his method. It 
is this: 

In several canyons of the Mesa Verde, ruins of dams 
have been found, pointing to the early conservation of 
water. These dams differ from modern ones, with their 
gigantic proportions. They were small, low, and placed in 
series. The highest dam is not over five feet and the 
longest one found so far is not over forty feet in length. 
They were made of sandstone, broken off the cliffs, 
plastered with mud, and sealed with cedar bark to make 
them impervious to water. In one canyon a quarter of a 
mile long the ruins of eighty-six dams have been found. 
In this canyon, with its tributaries, the ruins of over two 
hundred and thirty dams have been found within an area 
of half a square mile. 

The ancient engineers built a low dam, backed the water 
up thirty, forty, sixty, or seventy feet, and at the top line 
of water built a new dam a few feet high, and a third, a 
little farther up the canyon, at the line of water impounded 
by this second dam. These series of dams caught the 
water in the spring floods and freshets. They were con- 
structed on sandstone foundations, which acted as sponges 
and absorbed the water from the small reservoirs. The 
water gradually penetrated the sandstone down some 140 
to 200 feet, where there is an impervious shale strata, be- 
tween the two great sandstone caps of the Mesa Verde. 
As all of the rock strata of this section has a slight tilt 
to the south, the water on meeting this impervious slate 
strata followed down this slowly, but surely, until it came 
to an exposure on the sides of the canyons. Here were 
the springs that supplied the Indians their needs with a 
regular, steady flow. 

Not a difficult system, not a complicated one, but, as 
Mr. Nusbaum says, “It’s the only one that works on the 
Mesa Verde.” It is unique in two respects: First, the 
water was stored up in sandstone, where neither the hot 
suns nor the driving winds could evaporate it; and, second, 


by the time it penetrated through the sandstone strata to 
the shale strata it was highly purified. In fact, tests 
made by the chemists of the University of Colorado show 
this water to be the purest in the state. 

And so, twenty centuries after Christ and twenty years 
after modern methods have failed, we are resorting to a 
water system adopted and successfully used before America 
was discovered ! 

There has always been a question in the minds of modern 
men as to how the Indian raised corn on the arid, sandy, 
wind-swept plains and plateaus of southwestern Colorado, 
southern Utah, northern Arizona, and northwestern New 
Mexico. To the initiated it is not a mystery, but another 
example of Indian patience and perseverance. 

It has been proven that the Cliff-Dwellers, over a 
thousand years ago, raised corn on the plateaus of the 
Mesa Verde section, while men today can raise “little 
more than a thirst” on these plateaus that belie their name. 
Green they are, with the verdure that gives their name, 
but it is the green of the evergreens—the pijions, the 
cedars, and the junipers. These hardy trees have fought 
their battles against the elements and won. 

Yet the Indians today, particularly the Hopis, who are 
descendants of the Cliff-Dwellers, have a method for rais- 
ing corn which, according to their legends, is similar to 
that used by their forefathers. 

The corn-raising of the Hopis is not like the cultural 
methods used by civilized man today. They have an irri- 
gation system, but it is different. There are no laterals, 
no ditches. In each hill they plant a handful of kernels 
instead of one, two, or three. This makes many stalks, 
which have a greater power of resistance to both the 
droughts and the winds. These Hopis of today, in periods 
of extreme drought, bury beside each hill of corn a tin can 
with a hole in the bottom. 

The water is brought by the squaws in large ollas during 
the dry spells, and these little cans are each one filled in- 
dividually. A rock is placed on top to prevent evaporation. 
Through the hole at the bottom the water gradually seeps 
out into the soil to furnish moisture for the growing 
plants. During periods of extreme drought, or when 
the winds are at their height, the Indians frequently build 
a brush canopy over each separate hill of corn. With 
them labor is cheap and time is plentiful. To them, corn 
means not only food, but life. They beat the dry spells, 
they conquer the scorching winds, with that patience that 
brought them success, but which modern man has lost. 
Of course, the Cliff-Dwellers did not have the ever-present 
tin can of today, but doubtless used small baskets or pot- 
tery cups to accomplish the same results. And it probably 
was by such methods that the Cliff-Dwellers of old raised 
their corn to fill their many storehouses. So these reser- 
voirs were not used for irrigation systems as we think 
of them today, but they stored water for the same 
purposes. 

Nor are the discoveries of these dams the only recent 
ones of importance at the Mesa Verde. One of the most 
interesting is the big watchtower found last season about 
a mile west of Rock Springs, in the northwestern part of 
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the park. This tower is the largest one found so far at 
this National Park. It rises 25 feet high and is 11 feet 
in diameter on the inside. The walls are over two feet 
thick, made of sandstone slabs laid up in adobe. The tower 
affords a commanding view for many miles. That it 
should go undiscovered during the twenty years of ex- 
ploration in the park seems strange until one considers 
the unique character of the country, with its level top and 
hidden valleys and deceiving rises concealed by the heavy 
growth of pifion, cedar, and juniper. This tower has over 
20 loopholes, so that arrows could be shot in any direction. 
Some watchtowers on the park have associated with them 
ruins of kivas, indicating that the religious rites were 
brought to the picked men, who stood guard in these 


Evidences were found by this party in a great cave on the 
west side of the park which indicate that the Post-Basket- 
Maker people occupied “step-house” caves many centuries 
before the later Cliff House people built their small homes 
on the boulders in the north portion of the cave. This-is 
the earliest type of Indian civilization so far actually identi- 
fied in the park. Heretofore ruins showing this type of 
civilization have been found only in northwestern Arizona. 
This discovery of evidences of the Post-Basket-Maker on 
the Mesa Verde adds approximately another 1,000 years 
to the history of aboriginal man in the park. The only 
evidences of this type of culture outside of Arizona and 
the park were found recently in northern New Mexico by 
Earl Morris in an exploration south of Ship Rock. 





ONE OF THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES OF THE ART OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS—PICTOGRAPHS ON THE 
WALLS OF ONE OF THE CANYONS OF THE MESA VERDE. THE INSCRIPTION IS ABOUT TWELVE FEET LONG 


towers day and night, rather than have them come to 
the places of religious ceremony—just another indication 
of the vital part their religion played in the lives of these 
primitive peoples. 

The most important discovery made last year was that 
unearthed by a small party, including Superintendent and 
Mrs. Nusbaum, of the park; Dr. A. B. Kidder, Director 
of the Pecos-Andover Expedition in the Southwest, and 
Mr. F. W. Hodge, Director of the Hodge-Hendricks Ex- 
pedition. Mr. Hodge has directed explorations for six 
years at Hawikuh. It will be recalled by those familiar 
with the history of Coronado’s Expedition, that Hawikuh 
was the first pueblo to be stormed by the Spaniards in 1540. 
In other words, this was the first point of contact of the 
foreign invaders with the Pueblo Indians of the South- 
West. 


In the Museum of the Mesa Verde National Park are 
several objects indicating that the Basket-Maker culture 
may also be found in the park. Mr. Nusbaum believes 
that this earliest type of identified.Indian culture, called 
the “Basket Maker,” will be unearthed in future explora- 
tions in a cave within the park. 

These cultures, known as Basket-Maker, Post-Basket- 
Maker, Pre-Pueblo, and Cliff-House, are simply eras, or 
stages of development, through which the Indians of the 
Southwest have passed. Our interest centers in the fact 
that this civilization was in process of development in our 
own country, and more especially in that famous section 
known as the San Juan basin. It is in one of our great 
national parks that so many of these evidences are being 
found and so much data of historic and archeological value 
are being unearthed. 


| Continued on page €¢o 








Garnering Among the Evergreens 


The Story of Gathering Tree Seeds in the Southwestern Rockies 


WO men slid off their horses, untied a bundle of 
sacks from the pack-saddle of another horse they 
were leading, and picked their way a dozen steps 
down into the bottom of a little canyon heavily shaded by 


the furry, white- 
green branches of 
balsam, spruce, and 
fir trees. It was late 
autumn and 
ling aspen leaves 
covered the ground, 
even under the heavy 
evergreens. At the 
foot of a large “bal- 
sam”—really a soft- 


crack- 


needled concolor fir—they dropped to their knees and be- 
gan scratchirg dog-fashion in the rustling leaves. 
the scant layer of fresh-fallen autumn glories lay a thick, 


spongy mulch 
composed of the 
dead brown hulls 
of long-shattered 
cones. From this 
the two diggers 
soon began to 
throw out in piles 
little bullet-shaped 
objects three to 
six inches in 
length and from 
an inch to two 
inches in diam- 
eter. 

“Must have 
been an industri- 
ous little devil 
that put these 
away,” said one, 
as he uncovered a 
rich little cache 
packed neatly in 
the damp hulls. 

As he spoke 
there was a noise, 
almost like a min- 
jature sneeze, in 
the branches above 


them, followed by the scratching of tiny claws on the 
tree bark, and then a sudden outbreak of vehement scold- 
ing chatter, as a little blackish-brown, white-bellied spruce 





By S. OMAR BARKER 


HE activity in reforestation of cut-over and other idle land, which is 

planned as a result of the passage of the McNary-Clarke law in the last 
session of Congress, lends timeliness to Mr. Barker’s story of how evergreen 
seed is collected. Our most common planted forests will be of coniferous 
trees. Many nurseries must be started by states which have now no facilities 
for raising planting stock and present nurseries will be enlarged. Mr. Barker 
has touched on some of the most interesting methods of gathering seed. The 
demand will make it necessary to use every available means of collection, 
including the gathering of seed from trees felled in logging operations and 
numerous other more laborious methods.—EpiTor. 


Under 





ROBBING A SQUIRREL CACHE—A PRACTICE IN GENERAL USE, AS THE 

LITTLE CHAPS HOARD AWAY MUCH MORE SEED THAN THEY EVER 

NEED OR USE, AND THEIR INDUSTRY SAVES A LOT OF TIME IN THE 
BUSINESS OF COLLECTING 
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squirrel spread his bushy tail over his back and settled on 
a limb some twelve feet from the ground and proceeded 
to tell the visitors what he thought of them. 
the “industrious little devil” whose autumn labor had 


This was 


stored away such a 
bountiful supply of 
evergreen cones for 
his winter larder, and 
who now viewed 
with worse than 
alarm their rapid re- 
moval by the men 
digging at the foot 
of the tree. Ina 
few moments his 


mate appeared, and then, when the combined harangue of 
the two seemed to avail nothing, one of them set up an 
almost shrill, shuttle-like call, and before long there were 


chattering and 
scolding ina 
dozen trees within 
hearing. These, 
no doubt, were 
“his sisters and 
his cousins and 
his aunts,” whose 
hearts, not to say 
stomachs, rebelled 
at the thought of 
the robbery go- 


ing on. 
The “nest” was 
evidently a_ rich 


one, for in a few 
moments the two 
“robbers” had 
filled three sacks 
with cones and 
were still digging. 
Frantic over his 
impending loss, 
the woodland hus- 
bandman _ slipped 
quietly down the 
side of the tree 
opposite the men, 
scurried to one of 


the open sacks, seized a fat cone in his teeth, and returned 
to his tree, whence he traveled, by leaping from branch to 
branch, to another tree some thirty yards away. 


Down 




















this he scurried, and at its base 
buried the retrieved burr of fat 
balsam seeds, back 
through the trees for another. 


running 


His good wife followed his ex- 


ample, and a dozen or more 
cones had been thus stolen from 
the sacks of the stealers when a 
movement of one of the horses 
upon the hillside Mrs. 


Squirrel a sudden start, and she 


gave 


let out a frightened “a-ca-chee,”’ 
which attracted the men’s at- 
tention. 

“I’ve a notion to shoot you, 
you little thief,” said one of 


them, laughing. “You don’t 
know when you're lucky. Here 


we come and politely relieve a 
you of your surplus, leaving 
you all you need for a good, 
healthful ration for the winter, 
and maybe you don’t know it, but we are the guys who 
save you from the hunter’s squirrel gun, and that’s our 
thanks! Which would you rather have, Mrs. or Mr. 
Squirrel (as the case may be), peaceful robbers, who 
never take all you’ve got, or hunters who crave to nail 
the family furs on the barn door ?” 

Judging from the sudden renewal of frantic chatter, all 
the family were agreed that it would be pretty hard to 
find anything more outrageous than the trespass of the 
present moment. 

And some there are who would agree with them. On 
the face of it, this first step in the gathering of evergreen 
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DRYING CONES IN THE SUNSHINE ON THE WASATCH NATIONAL FOREST, IN 
UTAH. AS AN INDICATION OF THE SQUIRREL’S INDUSTRY, SEVEN BUSHELS 
WERE TAKEN FROM ONE SQUIRREL’S STOREHOUSE! 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


“‘TREE-SEED” 
BURNED AREAS WITHIN THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 
SORTING THE CONES FULLY OPENED FROM 
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YEARS CONES ARE COLLECTED FOR REFORESTING 


THIS IS THE PROCESS OF 
THOSE REQUIRING FURTHER 
DRYING 


tree seeds in the Rockies of New Mexico seems heartless 
and cruel ; yet rare, indeed, is the case where squirrels lack 
for winter food on account of the removal of a part of 
their store, and in return these woodland harvesters see 
to it that squirrel-hunters are discouraged from hunting 
in the sections where seeds are gathered. 

Evergreen seedlings are much in demand the world 
over for ornamental, wind-break, and commercial refor- 
estation purposes, and since it is obvious that nurserymen 
cannot wait fifty years or so for seed trees to begin bear- 
Not a small 
are harvested annually in the moun- 
tains near Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, here in our own South- 
west. Ranchers and mountain 
farmers have found it a prof- 


ing, the seeds must come out of the woods. 
proportion of these 


itable and interesting side line. 

The value of the spruce 
squirrel’s assistance can hardly 
be estimated. Early in the fall 
this wise-man-of-the-woods be- 
gins cutting into the cones of 
fir, pine, spruce, and balsam to 
test the ripeness of their seeds, 
and then one day when he finds 
them right he gets on the job 
early, and with his keen incisors 
: - cuts away all day in the tree 


P tops, letting the cones fall to 
>. 


the ground. Your spruce squir- 
rel is no rat, when it comes to 
hit-or-miss labor. Before he 
starts his harvest he prepares 
suitable holes in the mold and 
mulch of cones accumulated 
from other years. Then when 
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he starts cutting he does not run up and down the tree for 
every cone, but stays up in the branches, cutting until he 
has cleaned the tree, before he begins to bury his treasure. 
Sometimes he will complete several trees before getting 
down to the ground work. If the man who is counting 
on his harvest is on the job, he may often gather the cones 
from beneath the trees before they are put away, saving 
both himself and the squirrel considerable labor. Not 
only does this method of gathering cones save time, labor, 
and timber, but it assures one of ripe, healthy seeds. Mr. 
Squirrel is particular. Wormy cones go into the discard 
with him, and if he ever puts away one that is unripe you 
may be sure that he had a headache or else had his mind 
distracted by love, or maybe politics, when he did it. 
There are several kinds of evergreens, native to the 
Southwestern Rockies, which are much in demand. Ari- 
zona yellow pine is used extensively for reforestation; 
short-leaf Pinus flexilus, or limber 
pine, is a hardy, thrifty grower in 


formly in 
groups, almost 
as regular as 
wheel spokes, 
and the fronds 
are fanlike, with 
soft whitish or 
bluish- green 
needles. Hun- 
dreds of pounds 
of concolor seed 
have been sold 
and shipped all 
over the United 
States from that 
little corner of 
the Rockies 





poor or rocky soil, and so is much 
in demand; Douglas fir, called 
locally “red spruce,” is a very dur- 
able wood and at the same time a 
very beautiful, soft-needled and 
symmetrical tree; water spruce, 
blue spruce, and the like grow stiff 
and trim and precise and, with their 
beautiful blue-white coloring, are 
unexcelled for combination orna- 
mental and wind-break groves: 
silver cedar and sabina juniper are 


pretty and quick producers of fence 


posts; yet all of 
these are far 
less in demand 
than Abies con- 
color, commonly 
called “balsam,” 
but in reality a 
soft-wooded fir 
growingvery 
rapidly in varied 
climates. The 
tree itself is a 
marvel of sym- 
metry and uni- 


form beauty. 

YELLOW-PINE SEED BEING mm ; 

TREATED WITH RED LEAD FOR [he branches 
FIELD SOWING 





grow quite uni- 








SCREEN USED FOR SIFTING OUT 
SEED FROM LIMBER-PINE CONES 


CLIMBING TREES ON THE AN. 

GELES FOREST TO COLLECT 

BIG-CONE SPRUCE SEED. THIS 

METHOD IS NOT COMMONLY 
USED 


which the maps. designate as 
“Beulah,” and at prices varying 
from 75 cents to $3.00 a pound. 
Other varieties may bring better 
prices on occasion, but none is more 
consistently in demand. 

Rather oddly, perhaps, it happens 
that this is also the favorite food 
tree of the spruce squirrels. They 
put away a hundred pounds of con- 
color cones to every ten of all other 
sorts combined. And still oddly 
enough, though fortunately so for 
the seed-gatherer, these seeds are 
large enough to be rather easily 
cleaned. The process is an interesting one. 

After the cones have been packed in from the woods 
they are spread out in the sun to dry, for not only do 
they contain the moisture of their growth, but they have 
usually been packed away in damp places. A couple of 
days of good sunshine, of which New Mexico has plenty, 
even in winter, and the heavy, compact cones open, and 
with a little handling will shatter hulls, seeds, and. all 
together. All that remains in the shape of the original 
cone is the woody stem that has formed its core. 
The seeds are slightly pear-shaped (almost triangular ), but 
flattish at the same time. They are equipped with strong 
gauze wings, meant to carry them, in the arms of the 
wind, to some spot where they may germinate and pro- 
duce new forests. After shattering, the first process is 
to put the seeds through a rotary screen with a quarter- 
inch mesh. This eliminates most of the hulls, which are 


[Continued on page 670] 
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What We Owe the Wild Turkey 


Did You Ever Stop to Think of How the Turkey Became the Centerpiece 
of Our Thanksgiving Tables? 


By James E. Scotr 


HEN Mr. Plymouth first stepped foot on the 

famous Rock, wild turkeys were doubtless more 

numerous than wild Indians in the forests of 
North America. There were at least four varieties: The 
eastern wild turkey, which ranged over the eastern United 
States from Maine to Florida; the Florida, which dwelt 
in southern Florida; the Rio Grande, which inhabited 
southern Texas and northwestern Mexico, and the Mexi- 
can, which was at home throughout Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, southern Colorado, and Mexico. All four were of 
common origin, and it seems probable that most of our 
domesticated varieties, especially 
the big bronze beauty common to 
the Thanksgiving tables of those - 
of us who can raise the price, 
have descended from the Mexi- 
can wild variety. 

Dropping back to the “Rock” epi- 
sode, these birds, of course, were not 
known at that time as “turkeys.” How 
such an ignoble name ever became at- 
tached to such a distinguished crea- 
ture has long been a matter of discus- 
sion, Certainly the turkey was intro- 
duced into Europe from the New 
World, and its introduction had 
nothing to do with Turkey or the 
Turks. Possibly it named itself through 
its repeated call-note, “turk-turk, turk,” 
or the erroneous belief that the bird origi- 
nally came from Turkey. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers set aside the 
first Thanksgiving Day, it was easy for any 
worthy Puritan who was just a reasonably good 4 
shot with a blunderbuss to betake himself to a 
the near-by woods and bring in the turkey. | 
Naturally, therefore, wild turkey graced the 
first Thanksgiving table. Since then we have 
formed and still retain the national habit of 
turkey for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
feasts. 

As the population of the country increased, the wild 
turkey gradually disappeared, until now the domesticated 
and farm-raised, and, alas, too often the cold-storage, 
turkey has, as a commercial factor and Thanksgiving 
viand, entirely supplanted its wild ancestor. Turkey- 
taising in the United States has long been an important 
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THE WILD TURKEY — THE 
THANKSGIVING BIRD OF 
OUR PILGRIM FATHERS 


enterprise. Not only are great numbers produced on the 
farms and turkey ranches of the country, but, through 
judicious breeding methods, in many instances the bird 
has been greatly increased in size since domestication. 
Well-bred domestic turkeys today average 25 pounds for 
young toms and 16 pounds for young hens. John Alden’s 
turkey, on that first Thanksgiving Day, probably did not 
exceed 12 pounds, granting that this bashful Pilgrim 
aimed at the best young tom in sight. 

In 1920 ‘Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, California, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia were the leading states in turkey pro- 
duction. Formerly large numbers were raised in New 
England, but in recent years there has been a marked 
decrease. ‘There have been decreases in other sections 
as well, the number raised in the country as a whole drop- 
ping from over 6% million in 1900 to 3% million in 1920, 
when the last census was taken. 

On the other hand, the wild turkey seems to be staging 
a “come-back.” In the National Forests of the southern 
Appalachians, forest rangers report their presence 
in increasing numbers and attribute the increase 
to the better protection of the forested regions 
from fire. A 1918 report of the North 
Carolina Geological Survey calls the wild 
turkey “the largest and noblest game bird 
found in the United States,” and 
says that it is fairly common over 
a large area of North Carolina, 
wherever sufficient forests yet 
remain. In the San Isabel Na- 
tional Forest of southern Colo- 
rado forest officers report flocks 
totaling at least 200. The Tonto 
and Sitgreaves Forests of Ari- 
zona also report them in increas- 
ing numbers, and we know that 
they still are found in other 
wooded or mountainous sections 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona and in the great marshes of 
the Gulf States. 

A striking instance of the valiant effort which this 
noble bird is making to again assume its old-time place in 
American forest life, aided and abetted by Uncle Sam 
himself, is found in the Wichita National Forest and 
Game Preserve, in southern Oklahoma. To this National 
Forest, noted for its bison herd and many other wild-life 
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attractions, the Biological Survey in 1921 shipped thirteen 
wild turkeys from Atoka, Oklahoma. They were placed 
in a large enclosure, where they would be given careful 
attention. Some of them, however, had the roup when 
they arrived; others took the disease later, and of these 
unlucky thirteen all died except the gobbler and two hens. 
These were moved 
into a new enclosure 
and Mrs. Frank Rush, 
the supervisor’s wife, 
gave them her per- 
sonal care. They were 
shut up in a pen early 
in the spring and fed 
with liberality, plus 
unusually good judg- 
ment. Soon the two 
hens were setting and 
25 little turks re- 
sulted. Of these Mrs. 
Rush raised 22. For 
the first 10 days she 
fed them nothing but 
cheese made from 
clabber milk, later 
bread scraps, and al- 
ways plenty of water. 
About June 15 they 
were turned out, but 
they stayed in the 
barnyard at Buffalo 
Lodge a good share of 
their time that summer and were generously fed on corn 
chops and oats. Thus did a patient, careful woman pre- 
serve the nucleus of the present Wichita turkey flock, 
which numbers over 300 birds. 

In the early days, prior to the establishment of the Na- 
tional Forest, wild turkeys were plentiful in this section 
of Oklahoma, but they were steadily decimated in number 
with the growing settlement of the country, and the last 





A FLOCK OF WILD TURKEYS FEEDING IN THE SNOW, WICHITA 

NATIONAL FOREST. THE WILD TURKEY IS THE FOUNDATION 

STOCK FROM WHICH OUR COMMON BRONZE TURKEY HAS 
DESCENDED 





trace of the original flocks had disappeared at least two 
years before the importation of a new flock into this 
national refuge. 

That they have thrived and multiplied so well, even 
within a preserve, is a tribute to their stamina and 
a guarantee that they need but a fair chance to 

re-establish themselves 

generally in our for- 
Skunks; 
owls, snakes, and coy- 
otes prey upon them, 
though the forest 
rangers war persist- 
ently against these de- 
stroyers. Then, too, 
there is that human 
pest, the poacher, who 
also is warred against 
day in and day out, 
but who never is en- 
tirely eliminated as a 
destructive element. 

The food of the 
wild turkey is varied. 
Grasshoppers particu- 
larly please the palate 
of the young, while 
various nuts, berries, 
and acorns bulk large 
on the adult diet. 
Small frogs are not 
scorned, and in 
swamps where the black-gum berries grow the turkey 
waxeth fat, though ever wary and alert. 

A flock of wild turkeys is an “eyeful’ of natural grace 
and beauty. To hear their call in the mating season is a 
treat to the human ear. Their natural destiny, after a 
busy, beautiful life, is to serve as the centerpiece of the 
American Thanksgiving table. Why shouldn’t we give 
them a fair and square chance? 


est areas. 


A Plucky Tree 


HE tree stood in a row of fine young maples 
shading a street in Onarga, Illinois. During a 
terrible storm the tree was struck by lightning, 
which, combined with the force of the gale, snapped the 
trunk completely through just below where it first 
branched. The head of the tree fell to the ground, leaving 
a tall, unsightly stump with a splintered top, from which 
one long, lone limb projected almost at right angles. It 
was decided that this dismantled trunk must be cut down. 
As it happened, an oriole’s nest swung at the end of 
the limb, and some children put up so strong a plea for 
the little birds in the nest that the stump was finally left 
standing. 
The branch, fed by sap from the whole root, now made 
a wonderful growth and also began to assume a more 


upright position. The bark began to draw together over 








the wounded top and the narrow streak running to the 
foot of the tree that the lightning had made. Each 
year the tree repeated this performance, putting in a 
wonderful growth on the limb and bringing it nearer a 
vertical position. 

In the course of time the limb reached a true perpen- 
dicular, absolutely in line with the trunk beneath. The 
two were identical in size where they united, and the 
bark had healed and covered the wounds so perfectly one 
had to look closely to see the scars. The tree had bal- 
anced its new head by putting forth branches where they 
were needed, so it was as symmetrical as any of its 
fellows. Most wonderful of all, it was as tall as the 
other trees in the row. 

It was a triumph of tree intelligence and effort 
worthy of the admiration of man. —Mrs. J. D. Jones. 
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Starvation Threatens Kaibab Deer 


Special Committee Appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to Investigate 
Game Conditions in Grand Canyon Game Preserve Reports 
Critical Situation and Recommends Reduction 


of Deer Herd by One-half 


N EARLY reduction of from twelve to fifteen 
Airs in the number of deer in the Grand 
Canyon Game Preserve, Arizona, as a measure 
necessary to preserve the herd as a whole, and its natural 
range, is the outstanding recommendation of the special 
committee appointed by Secretary Wallace to investigate 
game conditions on the Kaibab Plateau. The committee 
made its investigation during the summer, spending some 
two weeks in the game preserve, and its report was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary late in October. The findings of 
the committee substantiate previous reports made by the 
Forest Service and by the Biological Survey, to the effect 
that a serious situation was developing because of the 
rapid increase in the Kaibab deer under protection and a 
natural limitation of the feeding range available to the 
herd. 

In an article entitled “The Mountain of Twenty Thou- 
sand Deer,” published in the November, 1923, issue of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, public attention 
was called to the seriousness of the situation. The Forest 
Service considered last fall the question of permitting 
a limited amount of hunting on the preserve as a measure 
of relief. A disposition in some quarters, however, to 
protest against such action and to question the need of any 
control of the herd increase led Secretary Wallace to ask 
a non-partisan committee to make a special investigation 
on the ground, report conditions as it found them, and 
tomake such recommendations as the facts justified. This 
committee consisted of John B. Burnham, representing 
the American Game Protective Association, chairman; T. 
Gilbert Pearson, representing the National Parks Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties; Hayward Cutting, representing the Boone and 
Crockett Club, and T. W. Tomlinson, representing the 
National Live Stock Association. This committee was 
accompanied on its field investigation by representatives 
of the Agricultural and Interior Departments, and a 
public hearing, at which local people could be heard, was 
held at V. T’. Park, in the game preserve. 

The seriousness of the Kaibab problem has not been 
unknown to those who keep in close touch with game 
Protection questions, but the rapidity with which it has 
come to a head, as the result of the special committee’s 
report, has taken the game interests of the country by 
surprise. That the problem now confronting the agencies 
responsible for the management of the deer is un- 
Precedented in the history of American game administra- 
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tion and demands the constructive help of every person 
and organization interested in preserving the herd and its 
habitat is frankly admitted by members of the investigat- 
ing committee. According to its report, there is at the 
present time food available for only one-half the num- 
ber of deer now ranging in the preserve. Already the 
animals are in an under-nourished condition, and unless 
prompt action is taken many thousands will undoubtedly 
starve this winter. 

The Kaibab deer herd is of national interest. It is not 
only the most valuable resource of the region in which 
the deer live, but it is the second largest herd in the United 
States. The fact that the deer are on an area adjacent 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado adds to their in- 
terest and value, because people visiting the canyon from 
the north can see and enjoy the deer in their natural range. 

The Grand Canyon Game Preserve was established in 
1906, and embraced the region lying north of the Grand 
Canyon, known as the Kaibab Plateau, and its foothills. 
This is an isolated mountain, cut off on the south by the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado and encircled on the north, 
east, and west by miles of desert. The preserve is, 
roughly, 35 x 45 miles in extent. The portion of it im- 
mediately adjacent to the Grand Canyon is in the Grand 
Canyon National Park, and the remainder is embraced in 
the Kaibab National Forest. Its location and topograph- 
ical character, therefore, limits the range available to the 
deer. When first established, in 1906, it was estimated 
that the area contained about 3,000 deer, but with the 
protection afforded after the game preserve was created 
the increase has been very rapid. As to the number of 
deer now seeking a livelihood on the limited range, the 
committee’s report states: 

“Estimates of the number of deer in the preserve 
made by forest officers and the Biological Survey in 1923 
place the number at 20,000 with an annual increase, which 
at that time had reached the rate of from 5,000 to 8,000. 
Assuming that the annual fawn crop equals approximately 
50 per cent of the total of the herd, or about 12,000, it is 
probably a conservative estimate which assumes that one- 
half the fawns survive. The number of does observed 
without fawns was small, and those having only one may 
have lost a second, a prey to predatory animals or through 
inability to nourish more than one successfully. The com- 
mittee believes that the former official estimates of 20,000, 
with the above-mentioned ratio of increase, which would 
bring the number up to 26,000 this year, are conservative, 
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Woodworking His Hobby 






Glenn Warner, Famous Football Coach, Gets Some of His Greatest 
Thrills in His Garage Making Golf Clubs of Original Design 


By GeorceE H. Dacy 


HITTLING away at carefully selected pieces 
of hardwood is the curious way in which Glenn 
(Pop) Warner, one of America’s most famous 


teachers of football, spends his idle hours. 

Working with wood as a diversion and relaxation from 
the business of perfecting gridiron plays and formulating 
novel football strategy is such an unusual pastime for a 
man who gains his livelihood in a field far removed 
from the timber industry as to merit explanation. 

During his many years in the world of sport, Mr. 
Warner has learned much about the peculiarities of wood 
by keeping tab on the service records of spruce and bam- 
boo vaulting poles, ash baseball bats, gymnasium ap- 
paratus made of hickory. For fourteen years he served 
as athletic director at the Carlisle Indian School and 
had charge of 
the purchase 
of all ath- 
letic equip- 
ment. He 
also coached 
track and 
baseball 
squads at 
Carlisle, and 
thus gained 
intimate ac- 
quaintance- 
ship with the 
wood enware 

commonly 
used in those 
branches of 
athletics. 
Three years 
ago “Pop” 
Warner took 
up golf as an 
amusement to 
keep him in 
good physical 
condition for 
his arduous 
duties of ath- 
letic director 
at the Univer- 
sity of Pitts- 
burgh. Previ- 





“POP” HAS AN INTENT LISTENER, AS HE TELLS ALL ABOUT HIS FISHPOLE GOLF 
SHAFTS AND HOME-MADE CLUBHEADS 
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ous to his initial attempt to hit the diminutive ball with 
a wooden club made of hickory and persimmon, Mr, 
Warner had always belittled the game of golf and ridi- 
culed it as a form of cripple croquet. Once he began 
to play the greensward game, he soon became enthusi- 
astic over the sport which centuries ago was the popular 
diversion of the early Romans. 

“Pop” Warner became particularly interested in the 
different kinds of wood used in the manufacture of golf 
clubs. The hickory shaft of a golf club is probably ex- 
posed to greater service strains than any other piece of 
wood used in athletics, unless it be the tough persimmon 
head of a driver or brassy. Mr. Warner spent much time 
hanging around the caddy shop at the Buffalo Country 
Club, to which he belonged. It was real enjoyment for 
him to watch 
the _ profes- 
sional club- 
maker convert 
slabs of wood 
and rough 
handles into 
the strong and 
durable golf 
clubs. 

It so hap- 
pened that 
the private 
garage which 
Mr. Warner 
had built at 
home was 
large enough 
for two cars 
and_ housed 
but one auto- 
mobile. Fi- 
nally “Pop” 
decided to 
harness the 
surplus space 
in the garage 
to a novel 
service. He in- 
stalled there a 
perfect minia- 
ture replica 
of a modern 
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ONE OF THE QUEER, WEDGE-SHAPED CLUBS “POP” 
WARNER MADE FROM A BEECH BEDPOST 


caddy shop. That, in brief, is the “how come” of one 
of the most extraordinary woodworking shops now in 
use in America. ‘The Warner caddy shop, which never 
sells any golf club and has no commercial affiliations, fur- 
nishes one of football’s master teachers with the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy a long-cherished hobby—to perform 
curious handwork with wood. 

Mr. Warner has realized some of the greatest pleasure 
of his life, so he told the writer, in sawing 
and whittling, tapering and fitting the homespun 
golf clubs which he has made. He has experi- 
mented with different kinds of hardwood for 
use as the heads of wooden golf clubs, while 
he has also tested out extraordinary materials 
as shafts for both iron and wooden clubs. With 
scientific principles as his guide and ingenious 
theories to urge him in his novel research, Glenn 
Warner has originated unique and efficient types 
and models of golf clubs which differ widely 
from the standard kinds. 

Golf had never previously heard of the use of 
beech as an efficient material from which to 
make wooden clubheads until Glenn Warner 
made a driver and brassy of that material, tested 
them out vigorously on the links, and found 
them satisfactory. The story of these two golf 
clubs is most remarkable. It is a far cry from 
bedpost to brassy, but that is the extraordinary 
experience which the beechwood used by War- 
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the most unusual which can be found in the caddy bag 

They violate the treasured 

traditions of what brassy and driver should look like. 

Despite their curious contour, they are most efficient 

Mr. Warner has improved his ordinary 
golf score by a half dozen strokes as a result of the 
use of his homespun clubs. 

The clubhead is flatiron-shaped and provides a larger 
striking surface than the ordinary club. The lead weight 
is placed in the apex end of the club in such a manner 
that this balancing material is directed forward in a 
straight line, operating directly toward the center of the 
ball, irrespective of what part of the hitting surface 
cracks the ball far down the fairway. The clubhead is 
so made that the grain of the wood is at right angles to 
the striking face, as this insures maximum wear. The 
shape of the queer clubhead is such that frictional re- 
sistance is minimized as it is swung through the air. 

Hickory is the best material available on the world’s 
market for use in the manufacture of golf shafts. This 
particular wood is springy, strong, resilient, and wear- 

worthy. The scarcity of the best second-growth hickory 
for golf shafts complicates production. Only recently 
the writer was talking with one of America’s leading 
golf-club makers. This professional said that only four 
out of every 100 hickory golf shafts which now are 
delivered to his shop are satisfactory for use in the 
“The balance consists of inferior 
have to use as best I can because 


of any American golfer. 


and effective. 


best golf clubs. 


material, which | 








ner underwent. Originally, it served satisfac- 
torily as a bedpost in a bed which long was used 
in the Warner household. Then it was retired 
from active service and stored in the attic. When Mr. 
Warner, intent on his golf-club experiments, was rum- 
maging about in the garret one day, he spied the aban- 
doned bedposts—and promptly confiscated them for use 
as raw material in his caddy shop. 

The clubheads which Warner made from the beech are 


COACH WARNER AT HOME IN HIS CADDY SHOP FOR ONE, 
WHERE HE HAS WORKED OUT HIS OWN UNIQUE IDEAS IN 
THE SHAPING OF GOLF CLUBS AS A HOBBY AND DIVERSION 


there is no better material available,” said the expert. 

Glenn Warner in his experiments with various kinds 
of wood suitable for golf shafts has found that ordinary 
bamboo, such as you purchase in thirty-five-cent fishing 
poles, is quite satisfactory, although it lacks the springi- 
ness of hickory. The bamboo is-light in .weight and re- 


[Continued on page 688] 
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PINE-BURR STORIES 


By EtotsE GERRY 


II. Virginia’s Visit 
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HE soft March breeze, which made the plumy branches 

of the tall pines wave fitfully about, fanned back the 

curls that clustered round Virginia’s warm little face. 
She fairly had to pinch herself to be sure that she was the 
same little girl who, only a few days ago, had been coasting 
down a long snowy hill in the city park way up North. Now 
she was perched 
on the shady end 
of the woodpile, 
resting after a 
game of tag with 
Cousin Walter, 
who could run 
like the wind, and 
Cousin Laura 
May. Those two 
now were off 
secretly _ raiding 
Aunt Lottie’s 
kitchen for light- 
bread and jam. 
Virginia felt very 
drowsy and com- 
fortable; she 
found it very 
pleasant just to 
sit quietly there 
and think back 
over these days 
she had spent in 
Piny Heights. 
She could hear 
the creek gurgle pleasantly, as the water poured through 
the narrow channel under the footbridge. A mocking-bird 
was warbling its wonderful medley in the little oak tree 
that had leaves like a willow. 

For Virginia, the whole world in which she lived had 
been transformed in the last two weeks. It was like magic 
come true. About a month ago, on that day when mother 
was so ill, Uncle Doctor had said that if she was to get 
really well again she must go South. So as soon as she 
was better they had set out to visit Aunt Fanny. How long 
ago it all seemed and how far distant the apartment they 
called home, away off there in snowy New York! 

The train journey had been very exciting. She had tried 
to be grown-up and take care of mother. She kept remem- 
bering the story of the fairy carpet on which one rode from 
place to place by magic. She imagined the train was their 
magic carpet. Virginia quite liked the green-curtained beds 
that were seats in the daytime. When she woke the first 
morning out they had already left the land of snow far 
behind. 

The meals in the dining-car were fun, too. 


COUSIN LAURA MAY CAME 
DOWN THE PATH WITH HER 
SCHOOLBOOKS 


First you'd 


walk through a lot of cars that rocked and swayed and 
made you stagger about and bump into people even when 
you tried not to. Then the dining-car was something like 
what a palace might be, all windows and mirrors, and shin- 
ing glass and silver, and black men dressed in white clothes, 
flying about to gratify your slightest wish, like Aladdin’s 
slave of the lamp. They even brought ordinary toast hidden 
under a big silver cover and smiled in the jolliest way. 

After two sleeps, Virginia discovered they were no longer 
in the North, but had arrived in the South. It was a huge 
place, too. There were lots of pine trees and there were 
palm trees, with leaves that might make palm-leaf fans 
after they were dead and not green any more. The March 
weather here was like early June at home. 

At last, after riding for an especially long time through 
pine trees and crossing a long, rumbly bridge, they had 
climbed down from the train at a little country station. 
Dusk had fallen and Virginia shivered even now, as she re- 
membered how 
suddenly she had 
felt the evening 
chill and an odd 
dread of the 
strange place, 
with its dark 
woods. The air 
had been full of 
a shrill, weird 
piping, a_ lone- 
some noise, that 
mother had said 
was only the call 
of the frogs in a 
near-by pool. 

Old black Un- 
cle Jim had been 
waiting for them 
with the car, and 
after a short, jolty 
ride they had 
come upon Aunt 
Fanny’s big house 
in a grove of 
trees. How 
brightly the light 
of the lamps and 
the flickering orange glow from the open fire had streamed 
out through the wide doorway. 

Dear Aunt Fanny, the baby in her arms, had bustled out 
and had seemed, with her hearty welcome, to gather them, 
too, into her kindly arms, as she led them out of the dark 
into the warmth and cheer of her big living room. While 
Aunt Fanny and mother talked, Virginia’s cousin, Laura 


BLACK BILLY WAS PLAYING 

NURSEMAID AND HOBBY- 

HORSE FOR HER MAJESTY 
THE BABY 
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May, also about nine years old, had shyly begun making 
friends by giving Virginia a fluffy white kitten to stroke. 
Cousin Walter had had little to say then, but had soon begun 
to turn somersaults on the rug and also to stand very 
expertly on his head, and in general show that he was a very 
capable fellow. 
Soon they had been called 
to supper. Uncle Henry was 
away that night, delayed un- 
til late evening in the dis- 
tant woods, where a new 
sawmill was at work cutting 
the big old pine trees. Wal- 
ter had sat in his father’s 
place. Eis mother had said, 
“Walter will ask the bless- 
ing.” Virginia, surprised at 
the custom, watched with 
well-bred interest, for this 
was new to her, accustomed 
as she was to having her 
in cafés and restau- 
rants. She listened intently 
while ten-year-old Walter, a 
little rosy with embarrass- 


meals 


ment in the presence of this 
new aunt and cousin, 
peated the simple petition 

and expression of thankful- ae 
ness for their many bless- 
ings, which his father had 
taught him. Then how the 
biscuits, bacon, eggs, and 
milk had disappeared. After supper, Virginia had grown 
sleepy very soon. After helping mother to unpack a little, 
she had been very glad when Aunt Fanny led her into the 
cozy little room which was hers. In a very short time, 
tucked up in her little white bed, she had dropped to sleep. 
She remembered her first funny dream of Cousin Walter 
riding a large green frog, such as she had once seen in a 
drug-store advertisement. He had leaped easily over the 
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EVERY DAY THE 
PINY HEIGHTS. 
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JANEY’S HOUSE WAS A MERE SHACK IN THE 
PINY WOODS 


house and Walter had vanished, gayly waving his hand as 
the frog leaped into the sky, over the moonlit tops of the 
pine trees. That was all she could recall till, in the early 
morning sunshine of the next day, Laura May had come to 
show the new school bags that Virginia’s mother had brought 
with her as gifts for the two little girls who were to go to 
school together. 

There was a great bust- 
ling about to get the chil- 
dren fed; then each, with a 
bundle of lunch, had hurried 
down the path to the road to 
be ready when the school 
truck came along. Laura 
May wore a sun-bonnet and 
Aunt Fanny promised to 
make one for Virginia. 
Black Billy, playing nurse- 
maid, galumphed down the 
path with them, carrying the 
baby pick-a-back, while she 
crowed and beat her steed 
with her tiny rose-leaf fists. 

The big truck had soon 
come rattling down the road. 
There had been six children 
in it. Walter joined the 
boys in one corner, proudly 
displaying the new knife Vir- 
ginia’s mother had brought 
him. Laura May’s best 
friend, Ethel, was eagerly 
waiting for them, and these 
two became absorbed in telling each other everything that 
had happened since they parted the day before. 

Virginia would always remember how seated next her 
that first morning had been a thin little girl, with pale 
golden hair that shone in the sunlight. The child had been 
dressed in faded blue cotton. She had been very shy and 
nervous, and not for a long time could Virginia win an 
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South Carolina Needs a Forestry Policy 


By Henry H. Tryon 


HEN more than one-half of the soil area of a 

state is best adapted to growing forests; when 

lumbering, one of the principal industries of 
that state, is dependent upon a declining supply of raw 
wood; when last year’s forest-fire losses total more than 
$5,000,000 in timber and property destroyed, it is time 
that something be done about it. This condition exists to- 
day in South Carolina, and it is more or less typical of the 
situation in the other heavily timbered Southern States 
which have no policy of protection, perpetuation, or sound 
taxation for their forest resources. 

The economic destiny of South Carolina is inseparably 
coupled with her forests, 
and it is well to set down 
some of the little-known 
facts which must be faced 
if something constructive is 
to be done. The 1920 cen- 
sus credits South Carolina 
with 8,000,000 acres of 
pine land. Possibly 600,000 
acres are in old growth, 
with the balance coming 
back to saw-timber or 
cordwood or _ restocking 
only in feeble fashion. The 
total forest area is approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 acres, 
with an estimated stand of 
some ten billion feet of 
hardwoods and fifteen bil- 
lion feet of pine. 

The annual lumber cut 
of the state is about six 
hundred million board feet, 
85 to 90 per cent of which 
is pine. The payroll sup- 
ported by this industry to- 
tals some $10,000,000, while 
the value of the products is 
upwards of $25,000,000. 
With an industry of this 
size, it would seem needless 
to urge the necessity of as- 
suring an adequate supply 
of raw material for its con- 
tinued existence, 

What is the outlet for lumber products? Agriculture is 
the principal industry, with the growing of field crops, 
such as cotton, tobacco, and corn. ‘Transportation of 
such commodities does not call for a great amount of wood 
in the form of shipping containers; hence the chief occu- 
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MIXED HARDWOODS AND PINE IN DE LA HOWE STATE 
FOREST, A SMALL AREA OWNED BY SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THIS TRACT HAS BEEN PROTECTED FROM FIRE 


pation of the state has only a small effect on the domestic 
lumber consumption. In addition, the status of wood- 
using industries shows a relatively low degree of develop- 
ment as compared with some of the more heavily indus- 
trialized northern states. In Massachusetts, for example, 
the many small wood-using plants which are scattered 
thickly throughout the state form one of the principal 
reasons for the profitable practice of thorough-going forest 
management which is now occasionally found in that re- 
gion. In contrast, the principal domestic outlet for 
South Carolina’s native timber is in the form of building 
material. Consequently hundreds of cars of lumber are 
exported to northern mar- 
kets, for the state occupies 
a strategic position in this 
respect both geographically 
and because of a long-estah- 
lished market. 

But with a growing pop- 
ulation, with improving 
standards of housing, and 
with a marked industrial 
development, all of which 
are materializing, it is plain 
that domestic consumption 
will increase. And this 
rise will inevitably be suc- 
ceeded by higher price lev- 
els, not only on standing 
timber, but on lumber and 
other manufactured forest 
products as well. 

One of the things which 
needs immediate atténtion 
in South Carolina is the 
forest-fire situation. Con- 
ditions now are highly un- 
satisfactory. The state 
possesses no effective ma- 
chinery whatsoever with 
which to prevent or to com- 
bat annual fires, with their 
subsequent destruction of 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of mature timber, young 
growth, and the accompany- 
ing heavy loss in soil fer- 
tility. As was the case in California before studies 
were made, the erroneous idea of the grazing and pro- 
tective benefits derived from surface burning is firmly 
established. This is particularly true of the Coastal 
Plain Country, where quick and adequate returns from 
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forest crops can be easily obtained if fires are kept out. 

The advocates of woods-burning claim that better pas- 
turage is obtained. Investigation by trained and impartial 
men has shown clearly that, while such burning does 
stimulate the growth of new grass, the resulting crops 
are chiefly the coarser and less desirable species. It is a 
known fact that stock which is ranged on such new growth 
as results from burning has been found to be more subject 
to nutrition troubles than cattle which have pastured on 
the natural growth. Furthermore, in spite of the argu- 
ment that yearly burning is a necessary protective meas- 
ure, extensive and fatal damage to any young forest 
growth is, of course, unavoidable where this practice is 
carried on. The injury to thick-barked, mature trees, ex- 
cepting, of course, boxed trees carrying inflammable 
faces, is not so great; but it is obvious that little or no 
young growth can be expected on these areas which are 
burned periodically. 

The general attitude of South Carolina people is rather 
apathetic. A small number of thoughtful people realize 
the danger, but the majority seem to sense neither the 
harm that is now being done to the possible and immediate 
cash returns from merchantable timber, nor the inroads 
which such burning unquestionably makes in the forest 
capital on which substantial realization might easily be 
had in a few years’ time. The burning of these young 
pine trees is just as surely a destruction of future wealth 
as would be the wholesale killing of very young cattle. 


In 1923 this state suffered from over 7,000 forest fires, 
which burned over 4,000,000 acres. The damage to timber 
and improvements is estimated at $5,695,000, and this 
staggering loss is exclusive of loss in young growth, soil 
damage, and injury to watersheds. Action which will pre- 
vent even a fraction of this loss would assuredly earn its 
keep. 

What are the possibilities of forestry in South Caro- 
lina? 

Idle land in the state is estimated at a trifle under 1,000,- 
ooo acres. Experiments by the Federal Forest Service 
have revealed that merchantable crops of pine sawlogs 
averaging 10,000 board feet to the acre can be produced 
with reasonable certainty in 30 to 40 years. Were one- 
half of this idle area devoted to the proper production of 
pine timber, the annual yield would approximate 125,000,- 
000 board feet. This is based on a yearly production of 
240 board feet per acre per year—a figure which has been 
checked and substantiated by numerous field measure- 
ments. The dollars-and-cents side of the question merits 
consideration. Current prices on standing timber range 
from $2.00 to $6.00 and up a thousand board feet. It is 
certain that these levels will rise; but, accepting $4.00 a 
thousand as a conservative figure, an annual return of 
$500,000 may be predicted. This is a conservative total, 
because $4.00 a thousand is without doubt below the actual 
average stumpage level bound to prevail in a few years. 


But what about cutting 40-year-old trees? The best 


answer is found in the existing practice of small mills 
Trees ranging from 5 inches 


which cut to low diameters. 
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to 8 inches in diameter can be grown from seed in from 
15 to 25 years. If it is already a profitable venture to cut 
and mill such small trees, a glance at the rising trend of 
stumpage prices indicates clearly that it will pay to raise 
such crops through artificial means. 

South Carolina has immediate and pressing need of the 
following: First, the passage of a forestry law, based on a 
severance tax, providing for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a properly qualified and equipped Forest Ser- 
vice. Second, the establishment of an adequate fire- 
protection system. Third, effective state-wide instruction 
in the need of checking forest fires. Fourth, improvement 
in the management of existing timberlands. Fifth, in- 
creasing the area and quality of young forest growth, 
both through artificial planting and proper management 
methods. 


The immediate attainment of all of these ideals is, per- 
haps, too much to be expected; but the consummation of 
even the first two items would be a long step forward. And 
just so long as South Carolina delays vigorous action along 
these lines, by just so much will she postpone the estab- 
lishment of one of the least expensive, one of the simplest, 
and one of the most productive investments that she can 


possess. 


November’s Flower 


Today the woods were grave and gray and still; 
The wind that moaned last night slept quiet here ; 
And I could hear, far down the wooded hill, 


The murmur of a stream that sounded near. 


A kinglet lisped among the moveless trees, 
Unseen, the day’s faint voice—now here, now there; 
A chipmunk, moving, stirred the fallen leaves, 


And something pensive brooded everywhere. 


Above it all the pale November sky, 
And, floating down the peaceful wooded ways, 
The odor of November’s flower—small, shy— 
The perfume of these else unscented days. 


For now the gray witchhazel gives her flowers, 
Her tiny blooms, that sweeten all the air, 

To greet November’s sun and chilly showers 
With something dainty, hardy, sweet, and fair 


Elusive, drifting, cool, and vaguely sweet, 

It gives the day a meaning all its own, 
November’s incense, as she comes to meet 

The winter, when all flower scents have flown. 


—L,. Claude. 








larger than the seeds, and at the same time rubs off the 
greater part of the wings. A series of screenings through 
various-sized wire sieves cleans the seeds until every- 
thing but bits of resin and trash the same size as the seeds 
themselves has been taken out. Then, by pouring them 
up in a light breeze, the lighter trash is blown away, and 
the final and somewhat tedious process of hand-picking 
gets the rest—mostly bits of what the woodsmen call 
“chickity” (resin). 

The cleaned seeds are quite heavy, and, though they 
shrink somewhat after a few months, they retain their 
fertility for several years and sprout much more readily 
than the harder-shelled pine nuts. 

The process for other varieties is much the same, ex- 
cept that no other cone shatters to pieces. Instead, they 
merely open in the sunshine and the seeds will either drop 
Pine seeds are large and re- 
Those of Douglas fir, water 


out or may be jostled out. 
quire very little cleaning. 
spruce, blue spruce, Alpine fir, etc., are very small and 
light and cling to their cones quite tenaciously. 

Out on the lower hills grow two varieties of scrub 
cedar—silver cedar (Juniperus scopulorum) and sabina, 
or juniper (Juniperus monasperma). The seed of these 
trees is a berry and so must be harvested differently. It 
takes two seasons for the berries to mature after they 
are first formed, and so the first thing one must do is 
to make sure that he has found mature berries. In the 
first season the berries grow to at least two-thirds of their 
ultimate size, but they remain greenish white in color. 
Next year, when they are ripe, the whitish tint has dis- 
appeared from the sabina and the berries are a deep blue 
—almost purple—while those of the silver cedar are still 
found to be white, but only so on the surface. This 
powdery external coat rubs off and the berries are blue. 

The method of harvesting these berries is simple. The 
supply of trees on public domain and private land is un- 
limited. Finding a full tree, the harvester spreads a can- 
vas on the ground, cuts the well-laden limbs, piles them 
upon the canvas, and then flails them with another branch 
until the berries of both drop off. With them comes a 
great deal of of the tender green of the tree. This is 
sifted out; then light trash blown out in the wind. For 
the final process, instead of handpicking we have a rather 
ingenious arrangement best described as “blanket-rolling.” 
A woolen blanket is stretched on a moderately inclined 
plane with a large receptable or canvas sheet at the 
When the berries are poured on this they, being 
The remaining 


bottom. 
round and smooth, roll to the bottom. 
trash, being usually either prickly or sticky and never 
round, sticks to the blanket. 

There is also a great market for pinon (pronounced 
peen-yone) nuts. These are a species of pine nut the 
bearer of which is a gnarly, white-wooded scrub pine of 
the dry foothills of the Southwest. The nuts are as large 
or larger than peas and are edible, possessing a remark- 
ably delicious flavor. Until a few years ago, there was 
no method of cracking them except with the teeth, and 
that was an art in itself. The natives, who gather im- 
mense quantities of pifiones, are so adept at cracking 


Garnering Among the Evergreens 
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them that it is said that one will take a mouthful of them 
in one cheek, crack them with his teeth, extract the kerne] 
with his tongue, swallowing it and ejecting the hulls in a 
continuous stream from the side of his mouth—all this 
without the aid of fingers! Gathering pifiones is an in- 
dustry in itself, and as such deserves separate description, 
which space will not allow in this article. 

The method of garnering the seeds of evergreens, as 
I have described it, is essentially that used also by the 
United States Forest Service in gathering seeds for re- 
forestation of federally owned lands. Even the 
ful Department of Agriculture finds the little 
squirrel indispensable in this business. Perhaps 
realization of his importance that makes him chatter so 
officiously and fearlessly as you ride through “his” woods, 
Sometimes he has the temerity to follow his stolen seeds 
to the sheds or houses, perhaps miles away, where the 
In one of two instances | 


power- 
spruce 
it is a 


cleaning process is carried on. 
have known squirrels so to establish residence and there- 
after never bother about putting away a crop. Man had 
stolen theirs, or at least a part of it, and they apparently 
determined to let him supply them in the future. 

The industry of forestry harvesting is not a very ex- 
tensive one, yet to those of us who know trees as we know 
friends and feel life empty without them it is a very im- 
portant one. The squirrel who stores the cones, the man 
who robs him, the cleaners, the dealers, the nurserymen— 
all contribute their bit toward supplying the barren places 
with one of the earth’s greatest blessings—all-the-year- 


round trees. 


THE SWEET GUM TREES 


Every fall the sumachs turn 

Such a red they seem to burn! 
Cottonwood and hickory tree 
Glow as yellow as can be, 

And our lovely great big oaks 

Put on bronzy reddish cloaks. 
Orange-red we're sure to see 

On the small persimmon tree. 
Every year it’s just the same 
With these pretty trees I name; 
And of course I like them all. 

But my fav’rites in the fall 

Are our sweet-gums, for you know 
I do love surprises so, 

And I never quite can guess 

Just what kind of autumn dress 
Star-leaved gums intend to choose. 
One decides on purplish blues, 
While another seems to think 
Crimson, lavender, and pink 
Mixed with green and orange-flecked, 
Make a very neat effect. 

Burnt sienna, indigo, 

Cobalt, ochre—tints I know 

From my paints—I’ve found them all 


On our sweet gums in the fall. 
—Bertha G. Woods. 
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The Passing of Romeyn B. Hough 


OMEYN B. HOUGH, whose great contribution to 
R the knowledge of American forest trees and woods is 
well known to the readers of AMERICAN ForEsTS AND 
Forest Lire, died at his camp at Brantingham Lake, New 
York, on September 2. He had left his home in Lowville 
a short time before and had put in rather a strenuous day 
about the camp on September 1, and that night passed 
away in his sleep. Mr. Hough had spent a part of 1923 
in the Southwest, and at the time of his death had in 
preparation a Handbook of the Trees in the Western 
United States, as well as Part Fourteen of “American 
Woods” and an exhaustive article on the conifers of this 





ROMEYN B. HOUGH 


country. The latter was to have been a companion article 
to one now ready for publication on the hardwoods. 
Romeyn B. Hough came honestly by his love for trees, 
his father, the late Dr. Franklin B. Hough, having been 
the first Chief of the Forestry Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and a tireless worker in 
the American Forestry Association. Having finished work 
at Cornell University with the class of 1881, Mr. Hough 
began the study of forest trees in good earnest and did 
some remarkeable work in the preparation of exhibits. A 
special award was granted him as a result of the New 
York State forestry exhibit which he prepared for the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chicago in 1893. This 
exhibit is now on display in the State Education Building, 
at Albany. A medal from the International Exposition 
in Paris and the Elliott Cresson medal of the Franklin 


Institute were awarded Mr. Hough for his monumental 
work entitled “American Woods.” 

Back of the old home of his father stands a small shop 
which has been used for years as an office, print shop and 
laboratory by this man who gave to the world the remark- 
able collection of wood sections which have had such out- 
standing educational value. Over one of the doors of 
this shop hangs an enormous Coulter pine cone, and here 
and there on the walls are other specimens which Mr. 
Hough delighted to point out to his friends as witnesses 
to the accuracy of his prepared wood specimens and de- 
scriptions. To those who walked with him through the 
grounds of his father’s home he would often point out a 
small knoll where as a lad his father had required 
him to plant young maple seedlings brought from the 
near-by woods. These have now grown to large size. In 
the front yard there is a stately specimen of black walnut 
which grew from a nut planted on the spot during his 
boyhood. 

It is not alone as a skillful scientist and tireless student 
that Mr. Hough will be remembered. He had a wide 
circle of friends not only in his own state, but through- 
out the country, and his unique publications brought him 
into contact with botanists and foresters the world over. 
Few men have demonstrated the quiet enthusiasm which 
was so characteristic of him and few have had a stronger 
love for their life’s work. He is survived by his brother, 
E. C. Hough, of Washington, D. C., his wife, Anne Gallo- 
way Hough, and a family of three daughters and one son. 
It is understood that Mrs. Hough will continue the busi- 
ness which her husband established, and that the works 
which he had in preparation at the time of his death will 
be finished. 

The cause of forestry, and The American Forestry As- 
sociation in particular, of which he had been a member 
for twenty-eight years, sustains an irreparable loss in the 
passing of this great friend and companion of the trees. 





Real Co-operation 
HE following is excerpted from a recent letter from 
Mrs. Ida Reed-Smith, of Elgin, Illinois, one of our 
members, and is one of the sort of inspiring things that 
makes the work of our Association so potent. She writes, 
under date of September 3oth: 

“May I offer a suggestion which has grown out of my 
experience during the past two years? Feeling it wrong 
to allow the magazines to accumulate in my apartment 
after reading, I have mailed them each month to the high 
school, to whose alumni association I belong. On inquiry 
from the superintendent and different students this sum- 
mer, I found that they were read with much interest by 
both boys and girls, and I congratulate myself on having 
placed the magazine where it will do the most good in 
influencing the minds and actions of the America of 
tomorrow. I wish AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe 
might be placed in every high school in the country. Be- 
sides furnishing information on forest conditions it would 
cultivate a taste for high-class workmanship in printing 
and illustration.” 





Strangers in the Cover 
With More Tricks Than the Fox and More Wisdom Than the Oul, the 






Ring-neck Pheasant Is a Master of Self-preservation Despite the 
Onrush of American Hunters 


By Don CAMERON SHAFER 


PART Il 


OL would not think that a game bird as large and 
brilliantly colored as the ring-neck pheasant could 
hide itself, even for two minutes, in ten acres of 
“lodged” oats; and yet they can hide perfectly in a bare 
field behind two leaves and a wisp of dead grass. If a hen 
pheasant drops into the field near you, it disappears in- 
stantly ; nor can you find it or put it up again with a good 
dog. I have seen big cocks drop into meadows with grass 
scarcely a foot high, and three men could not find them or 
flush them. Hunters often pass within a few feet of the 
birds and never suspect their presence. A wounded bird is 
as hard to find as the proverbial needle in a haystack. 
In looking out for its own safety, the pheasant has no 


equal among the birds of this section. It has more tricks 
than a fox, more wisdom than the owl, and more sagacity 
than the grouse. For protection, it depends almost en- 
tirely on skulking and hiding, as its long legs can be 
trusted to take it quickly out of danger. It runs through 
the heaviest cover as easily as a rabbit, flying only when 
necessary. Quite as clever as a ruffed grouse in keeping 
behind the cover when they raise, it is more difficult to 
mark them down and to put them up the second time. 
You can take your dying oath that the big cock “dropped 
right on this very knoll,” when he merely dropped behind 
it and sailed away at right angles for another quarter of 
a mile before he dropped to earth and bade his legs “do 
your darnedest.”” They can fly five miles if necessary 
and a mile flight is nothing. They can swim, 
too! Many a “winged” cock here has 

run down to the river and 


To illustrate the remarkable cleverness of these birds in 
skulking and hiding, I remember a typical instance that 
happened last fall. An old setter was trailing a pheasant, 
but could not work out the tangled record; so my com- 
panion called for me to bring up a young dog, a 95 per 
cent Llewellyn, brought up on pheasant craft. As soon 
as this dog began to work out the difficult trail, I saw a 
hen pheasant doubling back to pass between us, not fifteen 
feet away, where there was scarce cover enough to hide 
a chippy bird. This hen appeared to crouch flat to the 
earth, head and neck extended close to the ground, pointed 
tail held as low as possible, body flattened, wings dragging. 
She moved slowly, with little starts and stops, when she 
thought we were not looking—more like a gray snake 
than a bird. 

“Tt’s a hen,” I called, as we do not shoot hens here. 

“Where ?” 

“Right between us.” 

Nor could I make my companion 
see this hen. When the dog came 
sniffing up I caught him, and still 
the hen did not flush. We left 
her squatting there like a 










bunch of leaves. 
















jumped in. They swim 
right across like fe 


a duck. 
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The hens are more reluctant to fly than the cocks. They 
sit tighter to the dogs. You can hardly kick them out 
of the weeds and grass. I have often had them fly up 
within three feet of me and not a yard from the nose of 
the pointing dog. And they are cleverer than the cocks 
in fooling the dogs, perhaps because of their greater ex- 
perience with foxes and varmints when guarding chicks. 

And let me say right here that it takes a good dog to 

He needs more intelligence than 
An old cock can spoil a good bird 


work well on pheasants. 
the ordinary bird dog. 

dog in no time; they will take all the point out of him and 
make him as 
wild as a fox 
and about as 
easy to 
trol. If a dog 
well on 
pheasants he 
isn't worth 
for 
hunting other 
birds. A dead 
point is sel- 
dom possible 
in a  day’s 
hunt—and 
then itusually 
isa hen! The 
dog stops at 
the first body 
scent, but be- 
fore the guns 
can come up, 
the cock has 


con- 


does 


much 


gone ; the dog 
moves up, but 
the body scent 
is faint and 
trailing ds 
necessary. 
All the time 
the is 
running like mad through the cover. He will keep this up 
for hours, doubling and crossing and fluttering noiselessly 
Never once will he be seen. 


“MUNGO” AT DEAD POINT ON 


cock 


across pools and brooks. 
For this reason hounds are often used and the birds are 
tun exactly like rabbits. This has one disadvantage for 
the hunters, however, in that the birds usually flush out 
of range. The accepted method of hunting them here is 
to march through the cover as noisily as possible, driving 
the birds ahead and trusting to fate that you will get a 
shot when the cover ends. Of course, most of the birds 
are passed in this way, but now and then a cock will flush. 

But when Mr. Cock decides to take to the air you need 
a good gun and a heavy load, if you expect to eat pheasant 
They are remarkably hard birds to skill. I 
don’t imagine the slant-eyed Mongolian, with his old fire- 
lock, gets many pheasants. If he hunts them at all with 


tomorrow. 








such ancient guns, powder and shot must be mighty 
cheap in China. Cock pheasants must be shot dead if you 
ever hope to find them. They can carry away a tremen- 
dous load of shot. Cripples are very seldom found without 
the aid of a good dog. Unless absolutely palaryzed and 
unconscious, with only a few seconds of life, they will 
run and hide, even into woodchuck and rabbit holes ; they 
will jump into the river, crawl into rock fissures—any- 
Once hidden, no one has ever found 
A large proportion of our 


thing to escape! 
a wounded pheasant here. 
amateur pheasant hunters spend most of their time 
threshing 
about in the 
bushes, look- 
for one 
they “just 
knocked down 
—fell right 
here—dead as 
a Peruvian 
mum my—it 
beats” — and 
much more. 
It is really 
remarkable 
what wounds 
these birds 
will survive. 
So powerful 
are their legs 
and so_ well 
developed 
their brain 
that “winged” 
cocks unable 
to fly often 
survive for 
years. Some- 
times these 
broken bones 
heal and they 
fly again, after 
a fashion. I have seen birds with a broken thigh-bone 
lapped and nicely healed. You often find old shot in 
them. They have been killed with a foot off, with the 
upper mandible shot away, with the entire bill off! 1 
figure that they are almost as hard to kill as a duck, 
although they have no such protective armor of feathers. 


ing 


“THE STRANGER IN THE COVER” 


THE OPEN SEASON 


N’er did any day, except the Fourth of July before 
“safe and sane” was invented, open so noisy as does 
the pheasant season here. By daylight it sounds like the 
battle of the Marne, and all day long they are firing at 
Will, or pheasants, or something. The entire thirty miles 
of Our Valley echoes with volley firing, until it seems as 
though no living thing, including the hunters, could pos- 


sibly survive. Armed men march in groups, by com- 
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panies, regiments! There is barking of dogs, shouting of 
beaters, and the machine-gun fire of pump guns and auto- 
matics. I have seen twelve and fifteen men fire at one 
cock, some of them with pump guns, and the bird got 
away! Of course, all this ammunition is not expended on 
pheasants; rabbits get their share, a few woodcock and 
grouse are duly bombarded, and the tired hunters, return- 
ing to their Fords and families, frequently indulge in a 
feu de joie at tin cans, hats, fences, etc. 

And that night, when bulletins of the battle come in to 
the hotels and pool parlors, we find that about fifty cocks 
have been brought in and about as many more have been 
wounded and lost. 

Such a slender bag would not follow if all were marks- 
men who hunted pheasants. But these birds, so near the 
village and in the open, attract every male that can bor- 
row a gun. Automobiles bring in loads of city gunners— 
most of them hunters that couldn’t hit a pheasant if it was 
walking down the middle of the road. I have actually 
They shoot at pheasants so 
They shoot at 


seen them miss such birds. 
close the shot has no chance to spread. 
hard-flying birds two hundred yards away—and farther! 
They shoot over your head, in front of your face, between 
your legs, and once in a while they pepper one another, 
although we have had no actual fatalities so far, thanks 
to the remarkable way a kind Providence looks after 
fools and amateur pheasant hunters. 

You wouldn't believe that any birds could survive four 
days of this, but they do. And the annual mob shoots the 
hens also. Game laws mean nothing to them. Some, 
when taken to task, claim they did not know the differ- 
ence between the cocks and the hens. I believe them. One 
of these hunters, two years ago, actually shot a collie dog 
Somehow or other, give the average man a 
He is pos- 


for a rabbit. 
gun and he becomes a lawless bandit at once. 
sessed with a desire to shoot something. He craves blood, 
and will kill little birds, red squirrels, chipmunks, dogs, 


and cats. 


Every winter I feed the pheasants. I establish feeding 
stations in their favorite cover, near my home, and keep 
them supplied with grain during the coldest and stormiest 
I am amply repaid for this by the company of 


The ideal ma- 


months. 
these beautiful birds winter and summer. 
terial for building such feeding stations is cornstalks, 
which seem to attract the birds. It will also attract the 
crows, and then a gun is necessary, or you will soon be 
feeding all the Jim Crows in seven counties. I build a 
rough brush lean-to four feet from the ground, open on 
the south and east sides. This I thatch heavily with corn- 
stalks. On the earth floor I place a six-inch layer of 
chaff, in which I bury a few quarts of mixed grain. 

You would be surprised how quickly the pheasants will 
find such a feeding place. They will come for miles 
around, and soon a big flock will be there feeding morn- 
ings and evenings. They eat early and very late in the 
day. Such a station is not expensive to maintain, as the 
birds are not heavy eaters. 





Great horned and snowy owls and foxes (both red and 
gray) quickly find these stations, and many a pheasant is 
killed each winter. Better take a gun along when you 
go to replenish the food supply. Removing the $12 pelt 
from a big red fox effectively cures him of killing pheas- 
ants and pays for quite a lot of grain besides. 
possible build the feeding stations near the house—the 
birds are not afraid—and this will keep away many of the 
birds’ worst enemies, including poachers. 

There exists a common delusion among some farmers 
that the pheasant destroys more grain than they return 
benefit to the fields. This is not true. The pheasant is of 
unquestioned value to the farmer. It eats potato bugs, 
grasshoppers, most insects, nearly all the caterpillars, and 
is very fond of wire worms. Besides, it eats large quan- 
tities of weed seeds. It is true that pheasants will eat 
grain in season if they can get it. They do not tramp 
down oats and wheat. They eat the most grain from the 
harvested fields. I have noticed that where there are a 
few pheasants all the damage done to grain is usually laid 
at their door. I have seen corn badly damaged by spar- 
rows, crows, grackles, coons, rats, and mice, and the 
farmer laid every bit of it to pheasants, although I knew 
for a fact that there were not a dozen of these birds on his 
entire farm. I have had plenty of opportunity to watch 
all this in my own fields. I have seen sparrows and 
grackles stripping the husks from green corn to get at the 
kernels. I know their work; also, I know the work of 
coons and rats and mice, who are great corn-eaters. Last 
year a brood of pheasants lived right in my vegetable gar- 
den, and I couldn’t see where they damaged a single thing, 
unless it was a few low-hanging ears of sweet corn. But, 
my, what a lot of bugs they did consume! At the same 
time, flocks of sparrows and grackles were raveling out 
dozens of ears of corn. A careful inspection of damaged 
corn will generally show that it is the work of smaller 
birds or of mice or rats. So let us not convict this noble 
bird of theft on circumstantial evidence. 


Whenever 


I believe that this noble game bird will soon become 
common throughout most of the United States, and that 
its delicious flesh will supply us annually with millions of 
pounds of the choicest meat. There is no better table bird 
than the pheasant. It is royal game! The meat is some- 
what similar to turkey, only not so dry. Its beautiful 
plumage is of value in the millinery trade, and how would 
the poor taxidermist live without cock pheasants to mount 
for amateur hunters? 

They are destined to become the game gird of the 
future, when the grouse is all but extinct and bobwhite 
few and far between. The pheasant is a bird of civiliza- 
tion; the grouse is not. It will live where the wild turkey 
is no more, where the grouse cannot find cover, where the 
quail is being shot out. 

The ring-neck is a hardy old bird. He has to be, to 
live here in New York. We have regular winters. About 
every third vear we have one of those “old-fashioned New 
England” winters you read about. That means from two 
to five feet of snow, one hundred days of sleighing, and 








ea 
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many mornings with the mercury down to fifteen to twenty 
below zero. And yet our pheasants live right out doors 
in this, and bare-footed at that! 

For a long time it was a mystery to me that these birds 
could find enough to eat with the ground covered with 
snow. I knew that they will not “bud” like our ruffed 
grouse ; for the pheasant has not learned of the inexhausti- 
ible supply of winter food 
on every tree, the fat and 
juicy buds, nor has it 
learned from the grouse 
the trick of sleeping under 
cold 


the warm snow on 


nights. 
In the summer and fall 
there is no end of rich 


pheasant food. There are 
corn and grain fields to 
glean, dozy grasshoppers 
and crickets; so that by 
the time the first 
comes, in late December, 
the birds are fat and fit 
for the struggle ahead. 
No matter how deep the 
snow, there are always a 
few places where a bit of 
food can be found. Follow a feeding pheasant’s track in 
the snow and you will see that it frequents cut-banks and 
wind-blown spots of bare ground, where it manages to 
pick up a bit of frozen and dried vegetation. They walk 
under all the brush heaps and log piles, bridges, culverts, 
A spring-hole and an over- 


snow 


and other sheltered places. 
hanging sod bank are favorite spots. They pick up more 





A GROUP OF LAYING PENS AT SHERBURNE, ONE OF NEW YORK’S THREE GAME FARMS. 
BIRDS AND OVER 109,000 EGGS WERE DISTRIBUTED BY THE STATE IN 1922. 





THESE BABY STRANGERS IN THE COVER, RAISED BY NEW 
YORK’S CONSERVATION COMMISSION, ACT VERY MUCH 
AT HOME 
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food in such places than you think. Perhaps dried grass 
furnishes a large part of their rations, but their real 
winter food is dried wild grapes and weed seeds. 

In times of greater stress, hungry pheasants will come 
to our barns and chicken yards, where they are always 
welcome. A visiting cock pheasant is lord of every barn- 
Scrappy roosters are his joy forever. Fights are 
what he was brought up 
on. Come Mr. 
Rooster! The head of the 
flock crows a lusty chal- 
lenge, bristles up, and tells 
his harem that the air will 
soon be filled with blood 
and bright-colored 
feathers. In this he is 
partially right, but there is 
a slight error as to the 


yard. 


on, 


color of the _ feathers. 
Armed with a more 
powerful beak, just as 


wicked spurs, quicker and 
bolder, a cock pheasant 
will have any _ rooster 
screaming for mercy in no 
time. They lick ‘em all, 
one after the other, and 
take charge of the hen harem themselves. The cocks are 
often very vicious. They will beat off a cat or a small 
dog and they will fly right into a man. They scrap a 
great deal among themselves, and while I have never 
found a dead cock I thought had been killed in this way, 





their fights are far from bloodless. 
[Continued on page 688] 


Photographs by New York’s Conservation Commission 


MORE THAN 11,000 YOUNG 
NEW YORK HAS BEEN THE MOST SUC- 


CESSFUL EASTERN STATE IN INTRODUCING THE RING-NECK PHEASANT 





Fire Season on the National Forests 






3y W. B. Greetey, Chief, United States Forest Service 


N October 7 a telegram from California brings the 
welcome news that rain has fallen over the northern 
two-thirds of California and that all forest fires in the 
state, including those in the still rainless southern moun- 
tains, are under control. We trust that this marks the 
end of one of the hardest fought battles against the red 
enemy in which the Forest Service has ever been engaged. 
The year 1924 was a drouth year in practically all of the 
Western States, with a shortage of precipitation by the first 
of May of one-third or more in most of the National Forest 
regions. Fortunately, in the northwest and the northern 
Rocky Mountains, occasional showers, although too light 
to break the general drouth, materially reduced the fire 
hazard from time to time during the summer and gave 
the army of protection an opportunity to completely 
master the situation for the time being. This prevented 
a sustained emergency in the National Forests of those 
regions which we feared was forecasted by the abnormal 
outbreak of fires during the month of May. 

In California, however, where brush fires in the south- 
ern coast ranges began as early as February, there was 
no let-up in the hazardous conditions from the first of 
May until the latter part of September, when light rains 
occurred in the northern part of the state and no sub- 
stantial change in the emergency prior to the more general 
rains in the first week in October. California, in fact, has 
passed through the eighth consecutive year with less than 
its normal rainfall, and the tinderlike condition of its 
forest and brush areas created a hazard beyond that ever 
experienced heretofore since forest protection in that 
state began. 

On September 30 the number of forest fires on all the 
National Forests during the year had reached a total of 
7,190, of which 5,713 were extinguished before ten acres 
had been burned over. This is the largest number of 
fires with which the Forest Service has ever had to con- 
tend in one year, with the exception of 1917, when 7,814 
fires occurred. In 1923, for example, when climatic con- 
ditions were unusually favorable, the total number of 
fires on the National Forests was 5,168. 

A little over 504,000 acres of National Forest land were 
burned during this summer, or something under one-third 
of one per cent of the total acreage of the National 
Forests. This is nearly double the acreage burned in 
1923, but about half the acreage loss in 1917, and one- 
fourth of the acreage loss in 1919, these vears being two 
of the worst which the Forest Service has experienced 
in protecting the National Forests. 

Outside of California the loss of acreage was remark- 
ably small considering the severity of the season’s hazards, 
little more, in fact, than the average during the four years 
preceding. In California, however, the most critical sector 
of the front, over 337,000 acres of National Forest land 
of all sorts was burned, or about 134 per cent of the 
forest area in that state. The loss of timber was rela- 
tively small, since the largest acreage burned was in 
«chaparral and brush foothill lands. Nevertheless the losses 





have been serious from the standpoint of the forest, as 
well as the water resources of the state. 

The long-drawn fight in California brought out many 
encouraging features, which alleviate somewhat the dis- 
couragement of the losses that have been incurred. The 
fact that over 100 large and exceedingly difficult fires 
were fought and brought under control bears testimony 
to the determination and fighting spirit of the forest 
officers, under a physical and nervous strain extending 
without appreciable relief over several months, that can 
be compared only to the stress of military operations at 
the front. Furthermore, the response of practically the 
entire state to the emergency was a magnificent demon- 
stration of public co-operation and teamwork. Everybody 
helped. An emergency citizens’ committee was created 
under the leadership of the state and federal forest 
agencies and leading commercial organizations, which en- 
rolled members from nearly every county in the state. 
The forces of the State Forestry Department were largely 
augmented. A number of counties placed strong protec- 
tion organizations in the field. Volunteer help poured in 
from many sources, lumber companies, water users, organi- 
zations, power companies, and other interests or groups. 
A campaign of publicity to inculcate special precaution 
with fire was carried into every nook and cranny of 
California. Several public-spirited business firms greatly 
aided the prevention campaign through signboard adver- 
tising throughout the state and by other means. The Red 
Cross endeared itself to the forest officers and other fire 
fighters by establishing first aid stations at a number of 
the fire camps. With the public sentiment of California 
so thoroughly awakened and so unified by the emergency 
which the state has passed through, a strong and aggres- 
sive campaign for better state laws dealing with fire 
hazards will undoubtedly come to the front in the immedi- 
ate future. The people of California also co-operated 
splendidly with the Forest Service in the restrictions that 
had to be imposed upon public use of the National Forests, 
in order to hold down the fire hazard. The acceptance of 
the situation and support for the Government in curtailing 
the normal use of the National Forests was well nigh 
universal. 

We were indeed fortunate that the California battle was 
waged with so slight a loss of human life and so few 
serious injuries. Forest Ranger Overmeyer, of the 
Shasta, met his death as the result of the strain and 
shock of incessant fire fighting, days without end, with 
almost no rest. The superintendent of one of the pulp 
plants at Floriston was killed by a falling boulder while 
directing a fire-fighting crew. There were two or three 
other serious or fatal injuries among the ranks of the 
fire fighters and a number of narrow escapes. Deputy 
Supervisor F. L. Kirby, of Arizona, who came with some 
thirty other southwestern forest officers to aid the hard- 
pressed service leaders in California, has used up most 
of the luck to which a single human being is entitled. 
Delaying his own escape to get a warning to men under 


[Continued on page 688] 
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Camp fire Stories 
’ Forest Rangers 





THE FIRE AT PLUM BAR 


By M. F. Pinceti 


on August 28, Ranger Sherman from the Apache, 
Ranger Moore from the Santa Fe, and I were sta- 
tioned at North Fork, California, waiting for a fire call. 


“ A FEW days before the Plum Bar fire, which occurred 


when they were unable to check the main head of the fire 
on account of lack of numbers and unfavorable weather. 
The ranch house was saved, but in doing so the fire was 
split and two heads had to be contended with. After a 


The weather had been swel- 
tering hot, the temperature go- 
ing up to 108. Everyone about 
the town was on his toes, ex- 
pecting something to break any 
moment. The crisis came on 
August 28, when the lookouts 
reported five fires, two of which 
were several miles off the for- 
est, but were 
on, fanned by a strong wind. 
Supervisor Benedict, an old 


coming head 


head at the fire game, imme- 
diately sent forward tools, 


men, supplies, a fire truck with 


N AUGUST 14, 1924, the District Forester at Al- 

buquerque, New Mexico, received a wire from the 
District Forester at San Francisco, stating that the 
forest-fire situation on the National Forests in California 
had become most critical, and asking that as many forest 
rangers from Arizona and New Mexico as could be 
spared be sent to help fight back the advancing flames. 
A few hours later twenty seasoned rangers, drawn from 
the fourteen National Forests in the Southwest, sum- 
moned by telegraph and telephone, had left their posts 
and were hurrying to the nearest railroad stations. By 
10 o’clock that same night they were all aboard the Cali- 
fornia Limited, bound for the battle front in the des- 
perate fight against the forester’s greatest foe—forest 
fire. Among the number was M. F. Pincetl, Assistant 
Supervisor of the Santa Fe National Forest, and his 
vivid description of the Plum Bar fire, in the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest, as told to his comrades “back home,” is 
typical of the experiences of many of the forest-fire fight- 


quick meal and conference, 
two crews attacked the fire at 
this point. It fell to our lot 
to head off the fire by cutting 
three and a half miles of fire 
line up a canyon and over a 
ridge. This was successfully 
accomplished in the night and 
the whole of the line backfired 
by 8 o'clock the next morn- 
ing. All of the sector was 
held until ro a. m., August 29. 
However, during the night the 
fire had developed an extension 
head, due to the fact that the 





a gasoline engine and 1,500 —&8 im California.—Eprror. 


feet of hose, which played an 
important part later. 

“We Arizona and New Mexico men left with Super- 
visor Benedict for the Plum Bar fire. We traveled 45 
tiles by auto and walked about four miles to a point of 
attack, which happened to be at a ranch house which the 
fire-fighters, already on the ground, had fallen back to 


third attacking crew was not as 

successful as the other crews. 

“At about 10:30 a. m. word was sent down the line that 
the fire had jumped the head line and for everybody to 
make their get-away and meet at Sweetwater fire camp to 
reorganize and replan the second attack. To reach this 
camp we had to go straight up over a high ridge, freshly 
burned over on our left and burning on our right. Amid 
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the heat, smoke, and thirst we had all we could do to 
make the top, where fortunately we met up with five other 
men and a ranger who knew the way out. We also found 
some water, which greatly refreshed us, and, much re- 
lieved, we started down to Sweetwater, which lay about 
one mile below us. On our way down we met District 
Ranger McLead, an old veteran at the fire game and a 
good one. He asked us to wait a moment to see if he 
could find any way of checking the fire, which by this 
time had gotten a fresh hold and was sweeping everything 
in its path. We awaited the verdict with tense nerves, 
and in just a few moments old Mal called out,” 

“Beat it for camp as fast as you can.’ 

“We did; not a man lost a second. The fire was coming 
as fast as we were going, but we managed to keep one 
step ahead until we reached a burned-over area, where 
we got a chance to get our breath. After arriving at 
Sweetwater camp, which consists of an old ten-stamp ore 
mill and several houses, we met up with a bunch of fresh 
men who had just arrived and who were promptly dis- 
patched to attack the fire. By this time we had been up 
36 hours and were fairly well fagged out. We ate lunch 
and were resting, when all at once we heard the flames 
roaring and coming down towards us like hungry lions. 
It was the most terrifying noise I have ever heard—the 
roar of the flames, the crash of falling timber, and the 
bellowing of frightened stock. 

“As luck would have it, the fire truck had established 


its position in the camp and all was ready for action. We 
had a 30,000-gallon tank of water to work with. It was 


brimful and continued to fill up until a trestle carrying 
the pipe burned down. At that stage things had com- 
menced to quiet down and it did not interfere with our 
actions. The engineer at the pump had quite a bit of 
trouble in starting the pump, due to priming and lack of 
oxygen in the air. He also had to keep adjusting the 
carbureter every few minutes during the three-hour fight 
that we had. A person has the most helpless feeling while 
holding a nozzle against the head of a fire when the hose 
remains as limber as a dish rag. It was only for a few 
minutes that we were in such a predicament, but it seemed 
like hours, and when we felt the water coming through 
and heard the hum of the motor, it was sweet music in 
our ears. 

“The flames roared down one side of us, jumped across 
the canyon about one-half mile, came back down that 
slope, and jumped by leaps and bounds, setting the whole 
country on fire, and, to cap it all, a terrifying fire came 
down on our rear, cutting off all escape and surrounding 
us by a solid wall of flames. Besides the flames, we had 
to contend with powder and caps, which were scattered 
all around the camp and kept going off every few mo- 
ments. Sweetwater lies at the bottom of a deep canyon, 
entirely surrounded by a heavy stand of timber and brush, 
young and old. The area of semi-open land is between 
one and two acres. In this small area there were ten cars, 
one-half dozen buildings, several heads of stock, and about 
thirty men and two women. We had one two-inch hose 
about 900 feet long and several hand tools with which to 
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defend ourselves. Every one worked as he had never 
worked before. We kept that hose line busy, dragging 
it back and forth from one dangerous point to anoiher, 
playing water here and there, and I assure you dragging 
that hose on the double quick took man-power and wind, 
It is lucky that we had both or we might never have 
come out of it. 

“During this fire the patrols that had been sent out on 
the fire line made their get-away as best as they could, 
Some broke through before the fire reached us and came 
Others made for another camp and were not 
As far as is known now, no one 


to camp. 
seen until the next day. 
was lost. When the excitement died down, Supervisor 
Benedict and another man, after repeated attempts and the 
use of wet towels over their heads, broke through the fire 
and made for the next camp to establish a new line of 
We stayed in camp and continued to wet down 
Just before supper word came in by 


defense. 
dangerous spots. 
messenger (as our line of communication was entirely 
burned out) to pack up and make for the next camp, in 
order to be in position to start a new line and backfire the 
flames that night. 

“We packed up and started out in cars, but we had not 
gone a mile when we were cut off by flames and had to 
return to camp, where we stayed overnight. We pulled 
out early the next morning. The smoke at one time was 
so dense that you could not distinguish an object six 
feet away. The normal temperature during the fire was 
106 and, coupled with the heat of the fire, it must have 
been hotter than some parts of the next world. The fol- 
lowing morning, August 30, we walked to Ferndale, a 
swamping crew following us to open the road for the 
cars, which succeeded in making an exit later. Upon 
arrival we found that Supervisor Benedict had succeeded 
in getting more men the night before and had already 
established a fire line and backfired parts of it. This 
gave us a foothold which we all took advantage of and 
successfully checked the fire on all points the next night. 

“After maintaining a heavy patrol until September 3, 
we were released and returned to our headquarters at 
North Fork. All the forest officers and old-timers declare 
that the Plum Bar Fire was the worst forest fire the Sierra 
Forest ever experienced. It was a crown fire and trav- 
eled like a race-horse. About 250 men were employed 
in fighting it and approximately 15,000 acres were burned 
over before the flames were under control. The fire was 
man-caused, and if we could have got hold of the guilty 
party when it was nip and tuck whether we would come 
through with our lives, I guess his case would have been 


settled on the ground.” 
The Topic of the Hour 


The Woman’s Home Companion has recently announced 


the winners in a story contest, the said story not to exceed 
ten words in length. The first prize winner is as follows: 

“Sunrise, majestic virgin forest—Midday, retreating 
voices—Sunset, blackened waste.” 












































II. Wild Billy of Thunder Mountain 
















THE ONLY PICTURE AVAILABLE OF 

THE WILY AND ELUSIVE “BILLY,” 

GAZING DOWN ACROSS THE RUGGED 

CRAGS OF HIS OWN DOMAIN FROM 

THE VANTAGE OF A SNOW-COVERED 
RIDGE 


THE CLIFFS ON WHICH BILLY 
TOOK REFUGE. THE TREES IN 
THE FOREGROUND ARE MOUN- 
TAIN, OR BLACK, HEMLOCK 


By C. H. Park 


HAVE often been asked if it was not a lonesome 

task living all alone in a small 12 x 14-foot shell of 

a house, some 7,000 feet up in the air, on top of a 
barren, wind-swept peak, miles and miles from the near- 
est human being. To be sure, I could call up the 
District Ranger and chat with him for a few moments 
on subjects not exactly related to official work, or 
he might place his phonograph near the transmitter 
of the telephone and play the latest piece of jazz for 
me; but this was not often, for a continuous ten- 
minute conversation exhausted the telephone batteries 
far more than ten one-minute talks. 
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As to whether or not it 
was a lonesome life, the 
reader will have to judge 
for himself; which just 
naturally brings me _ to 
Wild Billy of Thunder 
Mountain, a huge moun- 
tain goat, for he of all 
the other furred and 
feathered folk of the high 
country was most enter- 
taining company. ‘That 
may sound strange, when 
I say that only once dur- 
ing my several summers 
on Sour Dough Moun- 
tain did I succeed in com- 
ing within shouting dis- 
tance of him. Some of 
my four-legged friends 
were friendly and sociably 
inclined, but not Wild 
Billy of Thunder Moun- 
tain. He certainly be- 
lieved in the old adage 
that familiarity breeds 
contempt. And to the 
last my respect for him 
was unbroken. 

Wild Billy was surely 
an old hermit. Maybe 
worse! Perhaps he was 
an old “rogue”’ 
goat, who, 
like the old 
rogue ele- 
phant, had 
been driven 
from home by 
other mem- 
bers of his 
family be- 
cause he was 
so grouchy 
and disagree- 
able that his 
near relatives 
would put up 
with his per- 
petual ill 
humor no 
longer. Any- 
way, what- 
ever the rea- 
son, he lived 
a solitary life 
high up on the 
north side of 
Thunder THE 
Mountain, 


“GOAT STAIRWAY,” 
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ALL FIVE POSED QUITE SATISFACTORILY FOR THEIR PORTRAITS 





USED BY THE ANIMALS IN GOING FROM THEIR 
FEEDING GROUNDS ON THE LOWER MEADOWS TO THEIR AIRY BEDS ON THE 
HIGH, INACCESSIBLE CLIFFS 


where he grazed during 
summer months in the 
small mountain meadows 


that dotted the rough 


mountain side and could 
be seen plainly through 
my powerful binoculars, 

Wild Billy was dis- 
covered one morning early, 
as I was searching the 
mountain sides all round 
me for possible fires that 
might have been set by 
lightning during the storm 
of the previous night. 
He was too busy getting 
his breakfast of short, 
tender grass to take any 
notice of me, over a mile 
away, but I have no doubt 
he saw me, for in the days 
that followed I had ample 
evidence that those long- 
range telescopic eyes of 
his were the equal of my 
fine field glasses. 

“Where there is one 
goat, there should be more. 
Perhaps there may be a 
band of goats and I can 
get some pictures later 
on,” I thought to myself. 
After that fire 
season was 
over and I had 
been paroled 
from duty un- 
til another 
year came 
around, I vis- 
ited the coun- 
try where the 
lone goat 
made his home 
and_ hunted 
over that great 
area for signs 
of other goats. 
I found Wild 
Billy’s big 
tracks easily 
enough, where 
he bedded 
down at 
night ; also his 
“wallow,” or 
dusting place, 
in the soft 
dirt, where he 
was wont to 
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TYPICAL OF THE FINEST SORT OF WILD MOUN- 
TAIN GOAT COUNTRY 


roll and spoil the looks of his wonderful white coat, but 
not a sign of any other goat, big or little, did I find. 
Neither did I see Wild Billy himself. I had clambered 
down old Sour Dough Mountain, on which the fire- 
lookout station stood, and directly up Thunder Mountain, 
probably in plain of sight of him much of the time, but 
he was not at home when I called, for how was he to 
know that the harmless camera I carried was not as 
‘dangerous as the rifle with which man usually hunted him? 

My inability to meet Wild Billy or to get acquainted 
at close quarters served to whet my long-range interest 
in his every-day affairs. The field glasses were trained 
on him whenever time from other duties would permit. 
His goings and comings were watched continually, so that 


if he had known fully about it he would have said that 
he had no privacy whatever. 

At break of dawn Billy commenced the day’s work of 
getting his breakfast. By eight or nine o’clock he had 
satisfied his appetite. If it were very warm, he would 
either hunt a cool place in the shade or perhaps walk out 
to the middle of the glacier that held over the summer and 
lie down there for hours on the solid ice, where-he surely 
kept nice and cool; but if it were cold, he might sometimes 
climb to the topmost point of a jutting crag and, standing 
perfectly still, look for hours over the surrounding moun- 
It did not appear that he spent much time worry- 


tains. 

ing about any of his numerous enemies. On occasions, 
however, he would act as though he were on the alert 
and looking for possible skulkers of the big cat tribe. 


Once I noticed that he threw up his head with a jerk, 
tested the air with his sensitive nose, and then galloped 
in that awkward manner of his to the nearest cliffs, where 


he was safe. For all of his lumbering method of travel, 
he got over the rough ground at an astonishing rate. 
Something was wrong, in Billy’s opinion, and, on the 
watch for whatever had startled him, I began a systematic 





ON THE “STAIRWAY,” WHICH PROVED TO BE A FINE 
PLACE TO CATCH SNAPSHOTS OF THE WILD 
“NANNIES” AND “BILLYS” 
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search with my field glasses of the mountain side from 
which Billy sensed the danger. It took a good hour to 
locate the slinking form of a huge cougar, or mountain 
lion, who, probably finding the whistling marmots grow- 
ing scarce, had decided to change his hunting grounds. 
I doubt if he knew anything of the whereabouts of Billy, 
for after climbing the mountain for a short distance he 
kept along the slope and finally disappeared to the west, 
far from Billy’s safe refuge on the inaccessible rock 
bluff ; but Wild Billy did not come down off his perch 
until nearly sundown. Time was no object to him, and 
he could afford to be patient and play safe. 

Much later that fall, when the hunting season opened, 
I again visited the fire-lookout house and made my camp 
for several days. Though thoroughly tired out with the 
long, hard climb up the steep rough sides of Sour Dough 
Mountain with a heavy pack, camera, and rifle, I looked 
long and eagerly for my woolly friend, Wild Billy of 
Thunder Mountain. Not a trace of him could I discover, 
and I felt as one who, expecting to meet a friend at the 
lookout house, found it deserted. I searched the mountain 
side as long as I dared and allow time enough before dark 
to gather wood for cooking and to keep warm, for the 
air was very keen that October night and the wind whistled 
dolefully through the taut steel cables that held the tiny 
house from being blown away. 

I spent but little time admiring the distant mountain 
tops, set all on fire by the setting sun, and went to my 
blankets early, determined to make further search for my 
mountain friend between daylight and sunup, the best 
time for finding wild animals of any kind. This is par- 
ticularly true of wild mountain goats, for when they are 
feeding, and therefore moving, their nearly pure white 
coats are very conspicuous, but after they had lain down 
they are hard to distinguish from any of the unnumbered 
thousands of big white quartz rocks that were scattered 
on all slopes of Thunder Mountain, if it were not too 
steep for them to find a lodging place. 

Sure enough, I found Wild Billy, before the sun came 
up, right where I had so often seen him during the sum- 
mer. Suddenly he lifted his head and gazed in my direc- 
tion, and there was never a doubt but what he saw me 
and recognized me, too. Anyhow, I cheered myself with 
that impression and watched him until, with chattering 
teeth and shivering so the glasses could no longer be held 
steady enough to see clearly, a ravenous appetite told 
me to get some breakfast. 

Having been told that there was a large band of goats 
on Goat Mountain, far to the east of Thunder Mountain, 
I made preparations to go around Thunder Mountain, 
try for pictures of the Goat Mountain band, and come 
back by way of Thunder Mountain, climbing its southern 
side, and thus taking Wild Billy in the rear, so to speak. 
Here he would not be looking for me, I reasoned, whereas 
if I went directly toward him he would hide, as he had 
done before. 

Accordingly, the trip was made to Goat Mountain, 
where the “Goat Stairway” was discovered. This “stair- 
way” was along a very soft strata of rock lying between 





two harder formations. No doubt, in the start the soft- 
ness of the rock gave good footing for the goats, which, 
perhaps, by the time of my discovery had been used for 
thousands of years. Their hoofs and erosion finally made 
steps, quite long, to be sure, but plenty good enough for 
the sure-footed goat to travel. Forty goats were seen in 
stairway,” going from their feeding 


“ 


one day using the 
grounds on the lower meadows to their airy beds on the 
high, inaccessible cliffs. 
Climbing the “stairway,’ 
found opening on the stairway proper. Out of this nar- 
row canyon came an old Nanny goat, witb her little one, 
A quick move with the camera and they were snapped. 
No sooner was this done than another old mother goat, 
with her kid, came out, and their image, too, was trans- 
ferred to a photographic plate, and, to make the pictures 
complete, still another goat, a Billy, came out and all five 
posed quite satisfactorily for their portraits. Other pic- 
tures of goats were taken, but none quite so good as those 


b] 


a deep cleft, or crevasse, was 


on the stairway. 

Then the long hike commenced down Goat Mountain, 
across several intervening ridges, and finally the ascent 
of Thunder Mountain, the home of Wild Billy. But I 
got only a brief glimpse of my old Billy, for he failed to 
recognize me as a friend and flashed across my line of 
vision, giving a poor chance for taking his picture. How- 
ever, I did the best I could, though, as can be seen, he is 
badly out of focus and nearly off the plate as well. 

With literally thousands of acres of ideal goat country 
for both summer and winter range, why are there not 
many more goats in our mountains? There are several 
reasons: The fact that the mother goats have usually but 
one kid, and at most two, and the probability that they 
rear young only every other year makes their increase slow 
at best. Added to this lack of fecundity the further fact 
that their enemies are numerous, including cougar, or 
mountain lion, wildcat, wolf, coyote, lynx, and perhaps 
the great bald eagle, as well as human hunters, with 
deadly, long-range rifles, means their utter destruction 
unless they are protected. If the goats were unable to in- 
crease in the face of their natural enemies, what was to 
be expected when man took up their trail? The answer 
was so obvious when the question was put to the Washing- 
ton Legislature several years ago that a law was passed 
banning the hunting of wild mountain goats entirely. To 
make this protection still more effective, the Whatcom 
County Game Commission, which has control of the 
game for miles around Sour Dough Mountain fire-lookout 
station, closed all of that part of Whatcom County within 
the Mount Baker Forest to game, bird, and animal hunt- 
ing for five years. The closed season has just been ex- 
tended for an additional period of ten years; so that 
happily the fire-lookout man may reasonably expect to 
see Wild Billy for many years to come. Happily, I say, 
because for several summers he has kept a lone man from 
being lonesome. 

(Eprtor’s Nore.—In the next issue Mr. Park will tell his per- 


sonal experiences with “The Clown of the Forest.” Can you 
name this animal?) 
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EDITORIAL — 


A Fiscal and Forest Land Policy 


ITH good intentions, Congress last winter sought 

to speed up the solution of some of the nation’s 
more important forest problems. It passed the Clarke- 
McNary Act, the two most outstanding features of which 
are a section authorizing an appropriation of two and 
one-half million dollars for forest-fire protection and a 
section broadening the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment in purchasing wild lands in the East for forest pur- 
poses. In the last number of this magazine public atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the relief contemplated by 
this act must necessarily await further legislation specifi- 
cally providing Federal appropriations within the limits 
authorized. 

The necessity of Congress making an adequate appro- 
priation under this act and defining a definite fiscal and 
land policy of forest acquisition under the broadened au- 
thority now possessed by the Government stands out as 
the most important issue in the cause of forest progress. 
As a definite program of accomplishment, The American 
Forestry Association advances the following : 

1. Legislation authorizing the Government to purchase 
during the next ten years eight million acres of forest 
land, two and one-half million acres of which are to be 
selected in the Lake States, two and one-half million acres 
in the South, and three million acres in the White Moun- 
tains and the Appalachian range; these purchases to be 
made at the rate of three million dollars a year during the 
first five years, and at the rate of five million dollars a 
year during the second five years. 


2. An initial appropriation under the Clarke-McNary 
Act of one million two hundred thousand dollars, of which 
one million dollars will be spent for forest-fire protection 
in co-operation with the states and two hundred thousand 
dollars will be spent for reforestation and for assisting 
owners of farms in the management of their woodlands. 
An appropriation in the sum of one million dollars as the 
amount to be spent the first year under the fire-protection 
section of this Bill is in accord with the recommendation 
of the Senate Committee on Reforestation when it urged 
the passage of the measure, and it is, we understand, the 
amount which the Forest Service feels that it can spend 
effectively during the first twelve months of the operation 
of the act. 

The land purchases proposed for the South, the Lake 
States, and the White and Appalachian Mountains repre- 
sent approximately the area which the Directors of the 
Association believe the Federal Government should have 
in well distributed National Forests in these several 
regions. The purchases in the Eastern mountains, they 
believe, should be selected primarily for their value in 
protecting stream-flow, while those in the South and in 
the Lake States may be selected both for watershed and 
timber-growing purposes. 

In the next issue of AmerIcAN Forests AND Forest 
LirE we will have more to say about this program of 
much-needed legislation. Its urgency, we believe, goes 
without saying. Its accomplishment calls for the wide- 
spread support of all individuals and organizations inter- 
ested in the shaping of a definite and going forest policy. 


The Kaibab Deer 


HE plight of the Kaibab deer, as reported by the 

special committee of investigation, appointed by 
Secretary Wallace, presents possibly the most difficult 
and vexatious problem which has yet arisen in game 
management in America. The essential findings of the 
committee are printed on page 663 of this issue of AMERI- 
CAN Forests AND Forest Lire. That the situation is 
critical a reading of the committee’s report leaves no 
doubt. When the Grand Canyon Game Preserve was 
first established, in 1906, it contained approximately three 
thousand deer. During eighteen years of protection the 


herd has increased rapidly, and estimates of its present 
size range from twenty-five to fifty thousand deer. The 
committee places the number at approximately thirty 
thousand. 

Until recent years, little or no thought, it appears, was 
given to the fact that the food supply of the herd is limited 
by topographical conditions. Consequently no action has 
been taken to control the increasing number of deer de- 
pendent upon the same range. The result is that the pre- 
serve, in the opinion of the committee, now contains many 
thousand more deer than the food supply can support in a 
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healthy condition. A serious food famine is rapidly de- 
veloping and the herd is threatened with starvation. 

The committee seems to feel that only immediate action 
will save the herd and it recommends that a reduction of 
some fifteen thousand animals be made. This, it suggests, 
be first attempted by giving away deer to any who desire 
them, provided the actual cost of capture, crating, and 
transportation will be paid by the recipient. As a further 
method of reducing the herd, the committee recommends 
that limited hunting, under carefully drawn regulations, 
be permitted. As a measure of last resort, in the event 
other methods are inadequate, the committee indicates 
that it may be necessary to reduce the herd by Govern- 
ment killing. 

Only those familiar with the isolated character of the 
country can appreciate the tremendous difficulties in the 
way of ridding the Kaibab Plateau of some fifteen thousand 
wild deer by the first two methods suggested by the com- 
mittee. We believe that a relatively small number can be 
given away. The nearest feasible railroad point to the 
game reserve is one hundred and seventy miles distant, 
and after capture the animals will have to be trucked on 
automobiles across hot deserts and over mountain ranges. 
It seems extremely doubtful, likewise, if limited hunting 
will relieve the situation, because the country is so remote 
that a relatively small number of hunters can be depended 
upon. It would appear, therefore, that if the committee’s 
recommendation is to be carried out, some Government 
killing of the deer may be necessary. Unfortunate though 
this would be, the situation seems to demand a square 
facing of conditions and prompt action if the herd is to be 
saved from destruction. 

The problem is of a nature where public sentiment, 
based upon erroneous conception of facts, may easily em- 
barrass those endeavoring earnestly to remedy conditions. 


A Timely 


ASTE makes waste is an old saying which it is 
hoped will not find truthful application in the de- 
velopment of better methods of using wood from our 
forests. It is a well-known fact that the manner in 
which the trees in our forests have been utilized is a sor- 
did story of waste, and that even to the present day our 
processes of wood utilization are out of gear with the 
diminishing trend of our national wood pile. Much has 
been said and printed about the need of developing more 
economical methods of utilizing our remaining wood sup- 
ply. Far too little has been done. It is, therefore, most 
timely that the Secretary of Agriculture has called a na- 
tional conference of forest-using industries to speed up 
better utilization on the part of our wood-using industries. 
The conference will meet at Washington, November 19 
and 20, and from the hearty response to the call, it is ex- 
pected that representatives of practically all the primary 
and secondary wood-using industries will be present. 
If this conference is instrumental in placing the problem 
of wasteful forest utilization in its proper place in the 
national program of forestry, its accomplishment will be 





The thought of outright killing of deer is naturally abhor- 
rent to all true Americans, but it would seem better to. 
kill a limited number than to let a much larger number 
starve to death. It has been suggested that, if left to 
themselves, the deer will work out their own salvation 
through the law of the survival of the fittest. 

Wholly apart from the inhuman aspect of letting the 
deer starve to death in great numbers, or to become so 
weak from hunger that they are the easy victims of prey- 
ing wild animals, is the question of preserving the deer 
range. The committee lays special stress on the fact that 
the overgrown herd has so overgrazed its range that, if 
the deer are left to themselves to fight for food and sur- 
vival, the range itself in the course of a few years will be 
practically destroyed. A suggestion that the surplus deer 
be captured and shipped to other Government ranges is 
declared to be impractical because of the cost, which would 
aggregate close to a million dollars. 

The Kaibab deer herd is a national asset. It is one 
of the outstanding wild-life resources of the country. Its 
preservation is a matter of nation-wide interest and con- 
cern. Every consideration demands that the size of the 
herd be adjusted to the capacity of its feeding range. One 
healthy well-fed deer is an infinitely greater asset than a 
thousand deer dying of starvation. 

Fortunately, the personnel of the committee and of the 
Government officials responsible for the handling of the 
problem is assurance to the public that Government kill- 
ing will be done only as a last means of saving the herd as. 
a whole. These men, we believe, have but one interest 
and one object, and that is to preserve the herd for all 
time in such numbers as the natural range can support. 
In the working out of this d:fficult problem they deserve: 


public confidence and co-operation. 


Conference 


great. In the past, the department has, in the minds of 
many, piaced the chief emphasis on the need for growing 
more timber to meet our future needs. That it now recog- 
nizes timber-growing to be only half the problem is indi- 
cated by the Secretary’s action in calling the conference im 
question. There is no doubt that the necessity of reduc- 
ing the wastes and losses now suffered in every stage of 
our timber utilization is equal in importance to growing 
new forests. From the standpoint of the continuity of the 
wood-using industries, it is, indeed, of more immediate: 
importance, because the advent of the real shortage of 
forest products is directly influenced by the extent to 
which our remaining timber supply is used economically. 
Neither the forest industries nor the public are fully 
aware of the extent of our national waste of good usable 
timber. We leave in the forest after logging an immense 
wreckage of wood in the form of tree-tops, defective logs, 
limbs, and whole trees of unpopular species. In the saw- 
mills we burn up vast quantities of slabs, trimmings, and 
edgings useful for many purposes. Huge additional losses- 
occur in the factories, which turn lumber into furniture, 











vehicles, boxes, and countless other wooden articles, and 
the consumer—the lumberman, the farmer, the builder, 
the public in general—wastes billions of cubic feet of 
timber every year by allowing it to decay prematurely. 
In the face of a critical timber shortage, we are all guilty 
of timber extravagance. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, which has done more to advance better forest utiliza- 
tion than any other agency in America, is authority for 
the statement that one-third of our present wood waste is 
unnecessary from an economic standpoint. In other 
words, it believes that the proper organization of our 





Wisconsin Voters 


HE, opportunity offered the citizens of Wisconsin at 
the present election to say whether or not their state 
shall stand still or move forward in acquiring, developing, 
and preserving its forest resources should be used by 
every voter. The state constitution now outlaws state 
forests and the direct practice of forestry. It specifies 
that “the state shall never contract any debt for works of 
internal improvement, or be a party in carrying on such 
works.” This provision is no doubt the foundation of 
what has seemed to be a wise policy of caution toward the 
danger of embarking on great internal improvements. But 
the state found in 1908 that an amendment was advisable 
to allow the needed program of highway construction. 
Accordingly the people voted the change. 
The amendment which is now before the people pro- 


Winter and the 


HAT the coming winter will be a critical one for the 

herds of elk which inhabit the Yellowstone Ranges in 
Montana and Wyoming is not unlikely. Already the 
supply of winter food available to these herds is abnor- 
mally low, due to the great drought which has prevailed 
throughout the whole west during the past summer. A 
severe winter, it is feared, will bring death by starvation 
to great numbers of these nationally valued wild creatures. 
It seems certain that at best heroic measures will be neces- 
sary to provide a sufficient supply of hay to feed the 
thousands of elk which hunger and winter snow will 
drive out of the mountains and down into the valleys. 

With periodic regularity the problem of providing 
winter food for the Yellowstone elk is emphasized by 
seasons of unusual conditions which seem to occur in this 
region every two or three years. The present attitude 
toward the Yellowstone elk is nothing short of a temporiz- 
ing one. It is not a case of ignorance as to what should 
be done, but a failure to adopt a comprehensive policy. 
The elk problem has been studied for years by the Forest 
Service, the Biological Survey, the National Park Service 
and the states of Montana and Wyoming. As a result of 
these studies, a program of elk conservation and manage- 
ment was published five years ago, the most important 
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wood-using methods could utilize a third of the wood now 
wasted without loss of profits. Here is a tremendous 
opportunity to put off the day of timber shortage and to 
lighten the task of growing new forests equal to our future 
demand. The more wood we are able to utilize from 
trees cut, the less rapidly will we cut into our reserve wood 
supply and the smaller will be the area of young .forests 
needed to replace the old. 

It is encouraging to know that the more progressive 
forest-using industries are awakening to this situation and 
feel a definite responsibility for avoiding preventable 
waste, in so far as our economic scheme of things permits. 


to Clear the Way 


vides that appropriations may be made for the purpose of 
“acquiring, preserving, and developing the forests of the 
state,” the amount in any one year being limited to two- 
tenths of one mill of the taxable property in the state. 

There is every reason why the voters of Wisconsin 
should adopt this amendment. Much of the state’s wealth 
and prosperity has come from her forests. Many of her 
present industries are forest industries. A large portion 
of her land is forest land rendered idle and unproductive 
by forest destruction. In no section of the country is the 
need for forestry greater than in Wisconsin and her 
neighbor states of Michigan and Minnesota. It seems 
unthinkable that the Badger citizens will refuse to legalize 
a state forest policy. 


Yellowstone Elk 


feature of which was a recommendation that the govern- 
ment acquire 3,120 acres of land adjoining the present 
elk refuge in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and 14,000 acres 
on the Yellowstone River, between Gardiner and Yankee 
Jim canyons in Montana. By the acquirement of these 
lands, winter feed would be made available to the elk 
during extremely severe weather. 

This land, it is estimated, could be purchased for 
$300,000. That the expenditure seems not only justified 
but actually an economy in the long run is indicated by 
the high cost of the present temporizing methods of elk 
management. During the last four years, the federal 
government has spent $40,000 for the purchase of hay 
and pasturage to feed starving elk, but Congress has done 
nothing to provide permanent protection by purchasing 
the winter refuge lands necessary. 

Considering the national importance of the Yellowstone 
elk problem, it is difficult to understand why the game 
associations of the country have not been able to accom- 
plish its settlement. Certainly it is time for them to bring 
it about through the natural channels of the National Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the states concerned. Its 
early settlement is demanded by all sound principles of 
State and National game administration. 











N A spring morning in 1923 a young man jazzed 
his flivver into a small town in Oregon and made 
his way to the office of the Forest Supervisor. In 

a few words, he paid his respects to that official and de- 
clared himself to be in fine humor to give a stirring talk 
on forest-fire prevention to the school children of that 
forest-bound community. It was Forest Protection Week ; 
the fire season was ahead, and young America needed to 
be “pepped” up a bit on the menace of the Red Dragon 
of the Woods. All the young man wanted was a hall 
and an audience. 

“Tt’s Saturday morning,” said the Supervisor, “mighty 
poor time to gather in school kids.” 

“Nevertheless I am going to talk,” replied the young 
man. “My time is worth something, even though I don’t 
get paid much for it.” 

Whereupon he went forth into the town in quest of hall 
and audience—a veritable Pied Piper, but without a magic 
pipe. He made inquiries, many of them, and he learned 
that the Young Women’s Christian Association was hold- 
ing a Girl Scout Convention in the high school that very 
morning. So the young man hastened to the high school, 
and arrived just as the meeting was about to start. He 
introduced himself to the young woman pointed out to 
him as chairman and informed her that he had a perfectly 
good talk on forest-fire prevention which he desired to 
give right there and then. The young woman hesitated. 
Finally, apologizing, she said that she was very sorry, but 
their program was full. 

Nothing daunted, the young man remained, and at the 
end of half an hour he noticed that there seemed to be a 
lull in the program; whereupon he again approached the 
chairman and asked if all the speakers were present. The 
young woman admitted that one of their principal speak- 


Albert of Eagle Creek 


By Joun D. GuTuriz 
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ers had not yet arrived, but was expected every minute, 
The young man suggested that he be allowed to fill in 
until the speaker arrived. The young woman in charge 
of the meeting did not seem at all enthusiastic, but she 
finally surrendered, and, asking the young man his name, 
she introduced to her audience Albert Wiesendanger, for- 
est ranger, in charge of the Eagle Creek Forest Camp, on 
the Oregon National Forest. “Albert of Eagle Creek” 
he has since become known throughout Washington and 
Oregon. 

Albert began by asking his audience to kindly move 
upstairs into the auditorium, where he could illustrate his 
talk with lantern slides. He said he was sure the girls 
would enjoy the pictures. While he was moving his au- 
dience to the floor above, the tardy headline speaker ar- 
rived. But it was too late to stop Albert. Moreover, the 
main speaker fell in with his plans graciously, and she 
came forward and extended his introduction by telling 
the girls of her personal experience of the previous sum- 
mer in leaving an unextinguished camp fire in the forest, 
of how it had spread, and of what a lesson it had been 
to her. Then Albert showed his slides and gave his talk. 
And he gave a good talk, too, and the girls applauded 
roundly. 

This incident is characteristic of how Albert of Eagle 
Creek is spreading the gospel of forest-fire prevention in 
the State of Oregon. He doesn’t wait for opportunities. 
He makes them. He is one of the best, if not the best, 
known forest officer in Oregon and Washington. He has 
virtually grown up in the public service. When only four- 
teen years old he heard that the Forest Service at Portland 
needed two messenger boys in its offices; so he applied 
post-haste, only to be informed that the vacancies had 
been filled. That did not discourage Albert. He hung 
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around, feeling sure that one of the boys would not last 
long. Such was indeed the case and Albert got the job 
at thirty dollars a month. That was way back in 1909, 
and he applied himself so industriously, showed himself so 
reliable and so quick, that he soon became head messenger 
and was earning fifty- 
five dollars a month. 
Then he took the Civil 
Service examination for 
clerk, which brought an- 
other increase in salary. 
Finally he decided he 
wanted to be a 
ranger and live 
those forests he heard so 
Had he not 


forest 
within 


much about. 
carried many thousands 
of letters and 
about them down the 
halls, and from one office 


papers 


to another, in the dis- 
trict headquarters? He 
took the ranger exami- 
nation and passed, and 
stepped up another sal- 
ary notch. 

As a messenger and 
clerk, Albert had shown 
a marked degree of di- 
plomacy ; so as ranger he 
was assigned to the new 
public camp ground at 
Eagle Creek, on the new- 
ly completed Columbia 
River Highway — Port- 
land’s prize asset. In this 
position he came at once 
in contact with all kinds 
of people in all walks of 
life, and he had to handle 
them with utmost diplo- 
macy to keep the camp 
neat, efficient, and attractive. 
markable skill. Largely through his efforts, Eagle Creek 


This he has done with re- 


has grown from a small, unimproved camping ground to 
a model forest camp, with 185 tables, 10 camp stoves, 4 
comfort stations, 2 drinking fountains, and accommoda- 
tions for some 3,000 summer tourists a day. Albert is 
supervisor, general manager, official greeter, policeman, 


traffic officer, director, and man of all work at Eagle 





HE PUTS A FIRE-PREVENTION STICKER ON EVERYBODY’S 
WIND-SHIELD AND FOLLOWS IT UP BY POSTING EVERY 
ROAD AND TRAIL 
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Creek. He can take care of over 600 automobiles and 
3,000 people and keep them from leaving or starting forest 
fires, from barking trees, or leaving rubbish around, and 
he does it all with a smile and everybody’s happy. 

Albert of Creek, forest ranger, meets for- 
eign misiters, cabinet of- 
ficers, senators, gover- 
nors, mayors, bank presi- 
dents, Masons, Rotar- 
ians, Kiwanians, Elks, 
30y Scouts, school teach- 
ers, women hikers, and 
tourists ad infinitum, and 
they all go away calling 
him “Albert.” He stages 
picnics and suppers, doz- 
ens of them during the 
summer, with attend- 
ances running up to 
1,200 people. Every 
state in the Union is rep- 
resented by names on his 
camp register. He passes 
out forest publicity. He 
puts a fire-prevention 
sticker on everybody’s 
wind-shield, and they go 
on their way with a new 
inspired conception of 


Eagle 


forest protection. The 
statement is ventured 
that Albert of Eagle 


Creek meets more differ- 
ent people from more 
different states during a 


year than any other 
forest officer in the 
United States. 

During the _ winter 


months, which is the off 
season for Eagle Creek 
camp, Albert gives talks 
to school children and Boy Scouts on how to be careful 
with forest fire in the woods. His talks are so popular 
that he cannot cover the field. During Forest Protection 
Week in 1923 and 1924 he made a trip from Portland 
south through the Williamette Valley to the California 
line and reached some 10,000 young people. 

Albert cannot sit in a swivel chair three minutes. He’s 
got to be up and doing. He’s pep plus. His name ought 
to be changed to Albert Public Relations Wiesendanger. 
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Strangers in the Cover 


[Continued from page 675] 


Our pheasants do not mate in pairs, like grouse and 


quail. They follow the oriental custom of the domestic 
fowls. When the mating season begins, in early spring, 


the cocks can be heard “crowing” in the thickets. This 
a short note, much like a young 
At this time 





crow is loud and distinct 
barnyard rooster trying to learn to crow. 
there is much fighting among the cocks, and the birds 
seem to travel in flocks like chickens. This is the season 
when the cock birds are in their most gorgeous plumage 
and when they spend hours displaying their fine feathers 
to the hens. You may see them in sunny openings in the 
bushes along the river strutting up and down, circling 
round and round, with the magnificent tail spread, one 
wing dragging and the entire body thrust to one side, so 
as to display the most of their rich courting dress. I 
must confess that the hens do not seem to be so very much 
interested in all this. A little scrap seems to be more to 
their liking. 

Soon the hens withdraw for the more serious business 
of raising a family. Nests are made on the ground, in 
all sorts of places, wherever the individual hen seems to 
think it will be safest. They have been found right beside 
the state highway, where automobiles were constantly 
passing; close beside railroad tracks, along fences, in 
gardens, in dooryards. They like best to nest on our river 
islands, in heavy swale-grass. In any case, the nests are 
carefully hidden. The hen lays from twenty to thirty 
oval, dirty-white eggs, which are remarkably fertile. One 
nesting hen here was killed by a mowing machine, and 
her twenty-five eggs were placed under a hen; twenty-five 
hatched. Flocks of forty young birds are not uncommon, 
but I believe that these larger flocks are really two or more 
flocks united for various causes, such as the death of a 
hen, or the result of several hens laying in the same nests, 


Woodworking His Hobby 


which they will do, just the same as our domestic hens. 
Some seem to think the hens will raise two broods a year, 
I doubt this. Late hatched birds are apt to be the result 
of late nesting, the first nest having been destroyed. 

The young birds look a great deal like young grouse. 
They are very alert and active from the first—bright of 
eye, strong of voice, quick on their little feet. They can 
fly at a very early age, and as runners and hiders they have 
no superiors. The hens are good mothers. They seem 
to know that they are almost invisible when motionless on 
the nest, and they will sit tight, even when you stand right 
over them, never winking an eye. It is remarkable that 
they can bring up such a large family in spite of cold 
weather, snakes, hawks, skunks, weasels, owls. foxes. 
dogs, cats, and other enemies. 

The young birds, tall and slim, of a flecked light brown 
color, seem never to be quiet when running with the hen, 
They scamper here and there, run aimlessly about, and 
snatch at their food hurriedly. When the size of robins 
they can fly with the greatest ease. They all look alike 
and there is no sign of the brilliant plumage of the males. 


. . 


The Chinese ring-neck is not the only game bird that 
would do well here. There are many others that offer 
possibilities. There is the more sober-dressed Hungarian 
pheasant, which is being planted in this country with some 
success. There is the beautiful silver pheasant, for in- 
stance, which is quite tough enough to live with us in the 
winter time. Then there are the hardier varieties of the 
ring-neck pheasant that should be tried in the Northern 
States. In the Southern States many of the more beauti- 
ful species could be naturalized, such as the Japanese 
pheasant of vivid blues, the golden pheasant, and others. 


[Continued from page 665] 


markably strong. It is similar to the material used in 
bamboo vaulting poles, which have now practically re- 
placed the spruce vaulting poles, which some years ago 
dominated the market. Where Warner uses the bamboo 


for golf-club handles he hollows out the inside of each 
piece and reinforces it with a small piece of hickory at 
the point of greatest strain, the hickory being securely 
fastened inside the bamboo shaft like a ramrod in a rifle. 


The Fire Season on the National Forests 
[Continued from page 676] 


his direction, Kirby was caught in a chaparral fire in 
Roberts Canyon, on the Angeles National Forest; took 
refuge in a little stagnant pool in the bottom of the 
canyon, and soused himself and fought for breath while 
the fire raged all around and over him. 

While conditions in California this year were wholly 
abnormal, there is much to be learned from them to per- 
fect the preparedness of the Forest Service and its pro- 


tection organization. A board of forest officers will make 
a thorough investigation of the more serious fires and of 
the protection methods on the various National Forests, 
with a view to deriving every possible lesson that can be 
turned to account in strengthening our defenses for the 
future. Viewing the year as a whole, California has 
passed through a very critical hazard with an astonishingly 
small loss of natural resources. 
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Another Story from Tree ‘Rings 


By F. C. CRAIGHEAD 


in the annual rings of trees; the difficulty lies in its proper 

interpretation. Foresters have used these rings to gain a 

knowledge of past conditions of growth, the history of 
fires and other phenomena. Recently considerable attention has 
been focused on the interpretation of past climatic conditions as 
recorded in the growth response of trees. Entomologists have 
not neglected these records and have found much of interest as 
to the occurrence, in the past, of certain wood-boring insects that 
attack the living cambium. It has also been known that defoliat- 
ing insects affect the growth of trees so as to produce very char- 
acteristic ring patterns, though in few cases has this effect been 
studied in sufficient detail to utilize these patterns in the interpreta- 
tion of past insect outbreaks. The recent budworm epidemic in 
the Northeast gave an opportunity for more detailed investigation 
ofthis feature. Since this aspect of the investigation has attracted 
considerable inquiry and is of use to foresters in dating the epidemic 
in various lo- 
calities and in 
telling some- 
thing of the 
time the trees 
died, a few of 
the more im- 
portant charac- 
teristics are 
herewith de- 
scribed and il- 
lustrated. 

The spruce 
budworm in- 
vades enormous 
forested areas, 
simultaneously 
attacking every 
tree. The young 
larva _ begins 
feeding on the 
new growth as 
the buds open 
and within three 
to four weeks 
completely de- 
stroys the cur- 
rent year’s 
growth as well 
as varying 
amounts of the 
older needles on 
such species as 
balsam or fir 
and hemlock. 
The old needles 
of spruce are 
not eaten. This 
destruction of 
the foliage con- 
tinuing for a pe- 
tiod of three to 
four years inter- 
feres with the 
normal func- 
tioning of the 
leaves in manu- 
facturing plant food. Consequently abnormal alterations result 
in the amount of wood formed. 

The first year’s defoliation causes a marked reduction in 
the width of the annual ring of that year on the terminal portion 
of the tree, while an abnormally wide ring is formed at the base. 
Later rings throughout the entire stem decrease in size for 
several years after which normal growth takes place if the 
trees recover. On those which die continued narrow rings are 
added in the top until death, while on the lower trunk these may 
fail to form for two to four years prior to death. 

Thus this type of defoliation can always be traced years later. 
It can be definitely distinguished from all other known causes of 
tetardation in growth by cutting sections higher up the tree and 
determining that the larger rings at the base correspond to nar- 
rowed rings near the terminal at that age. 


L: HAS long been known that there is much history written 





A GRAPHIC HISTORY OF GROWTH HALTED BY INSECTS 


These interesting exhibits interpret the progressive effect of wood attacked by insect enemies, 
and definite explanation of Figs. A to G, inclusive, is made in the text. 


Fig. A represents a section from the top portion of a balsam 
that died in the summer of 1923. It was first attacked by the 
budworm in 1913. The wide ring represents the last year of 
normal growth (1912) followed the next year (1913) by sudden 
suppression. Each year, including 1922, a decreasingly narrow ring 
was added. , 

Fig. B represents a section from the base of the same tree 
(Fig. A). Here the abnormally wide ring of 1913 is well illus- 
trated followed by seven successively narrower rings until 1920. 
No wood was formed for two years (1921 and 1922) preceding 
the death of the tree in 1923. 

Fig. C is a basal section from a balsam in another locality 
which was first attacked in 1911. The increased growth in that 
year is followed by narrowed rings, particularly a band of 
five very narrow rings from {915 to 1919, inclusive. The 

1918 ring, mark- 
ed x, failed to 
form on certain 
areas of the 
circumference. 
This frequently 
happens in bal- 
sam (even two 
or three years 
may be partially 
missing) but it 
is a rare occur- 
rence in spruce. 
Later the tree 
made rapid re- 
covery. 

Fig. D is a 
section from the 
terminal por- 
tion of a balsam 
attacked in I9II 
and which fi- 
nally recovered 
normal growth 
as contrasted to 
the one illus- 
trated in Fig. 
A which died. 
The suppression 
the first year of 
feeding is not 
so marked in 
this specimen 
as in the other 
terminal section. 

Fig. E illus- 
trates a_ basal 
section from a 
living spruce 
which was at- 
tacked in 1913. 
Note the en- 
largement in 
growth for sev- 
eral years followed by narrow rings and then rapid recovery. 

Fig. F is a basal section from a larch showing two larch sawfly 
epidemics. Little is known as to how this insect affects the growth 
of the trees and no explanation of the history recorded here can 
be given. 

Fig. G is from the base of a spruce over 200 years old. The 
history of two budworm epidemics is recorded here. The recent 
one beginning in 1913 is well marked. The older one beginning 
about 1807 is somewhat more difficult to distinguish due to the 
very narrow rings that were formed. In fact, this tree failed to 
form one ring on all parts of the lower trunk. All the trees 
throughout eastern New Brunswick show this old epidemic, while 
all other periods of suppressed growth due to other causes never 
harmonize on many trees in the same locality. 





Photographs of G. T. Pratt 
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Conservation as Practiced by the Cliff-Dwellers 


[Continued from page 657] 


The Pueblo Indians of the present day in the Southwest 
are in a stage of development or civilization which can 
for convenience be called the modern era or culture. The 
Pueblo Indians live in terraced structures of rock or 
abode one, two, three, or even four stories in height, hous- 
ing not only one family, but frequently whole clans or 
groups. To the student of Indian life the type of structure 
of their houses is indicative of their habits, customs, and 
culture. 

Antedating the modern Pueblo type is the Cliff-Dweller 
or Cliff-House type, of which the splendid ruins of the 
Mesa Verde are veritable books rich in the history, cus- 
toms, life, and habits of these peoples. The theory has 
now been given up that the Cliff-Dwellers are a vanished 
race. It is now rather accepted by archeological students 
that as conditions changed the Indians simply moved their 
abode from the cliffs to the plains. During the forepart 
of this transition they built their dwellings on top of the 
mesas, as the “Far View” group of ruins at the Mesa 
Verde. 

With the Cliff-Dwellers pottery had become a fine art; 
for in these earthern pots they carried their water and 
In Cliff-Dwellings pottery of the most 
The Cliff- 


stored their food. 
advanced type among Indians has been found. 
Dweller period is some 800 to 1,200 years ago. 
The next earlier type has been called the Pre-Pueblo 
or Pit dwellings of the so-called Earth Lodge style, which 
typifies this earlier culture. Predating the Pre-Pueblo was 
the Post-Basket-Maker era. This culture, no doubt, was 
thriving on the Mesa Verde and in that section during the 


beginning of the Christian era. Basketry was in its most 
advanced stages and pottery was in its crudest and earliest 
forms. Ample evidence of this type of civilization has 
been found in the Southwest and now in the Mesa Verde. 
Before the Post-Basket-Maker came the Basket-Maker, 
This is the oldest type of civilization among the North 
American Indians of which we have any record in the 
Southwest. They were dwelling in the favorite land of the 
Indians centuries before Christ. They were hunting over 
the plains, through the woods, valleys, and canyons and 
fishing in these streams, which are even today a fisherman’s 
paradise, before Rome had become the leader of the then 
civilized world. It is safe to estimate that they were 
dwelling in this section ten or more centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is because of this that so 
much importance is attached to the discovery, during the 
past season, of evidences of the Post-Basket-Maker culture 
on the Mesa Verde. This further confirms the theory that 
the Basket Makers were dwelling there prior to the birth 
of Christ in far away Jerusalem. This discovery of the 
Post-Basket culture has added at least 1,000 years to the 
history of the Mesa Verde National Park and points the 
way to future discoveries that will probably add another 
1,000 years or more when they are found in the park. 
Why need we Americans journey to the ruins of ancient 
Greece or Rome, to the Pyramids or the tombs of the 
Pharoahs, in Egypt’s storehouse of ancient lore, when we 
can read in the rocks, the cliffs, and the ruins of the Mesa 
Verde, stories as old and tales as fascinating as any this 
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We thought you would appreciate 
knowing that the crates designed for 
our Ohlen Geld Medal Circular Saws 
by your engineer, Mr. B. E. Gaylord, 
have been giving complete satisfac- 
tion. Instances have come up where 
the same crate has been shipped out 
from our factory as many as three 
times, reaching destination, accord- 
ing to reports, in good condition. 
The new crates require on an aver- 
age of 25% less lumber. No more 
labor is required in making the new 
crates than was required for the old 
ones, and, without any doubt, they 
are more substantial crates. 
Thanking you for your assistance in 
reducing our crate costs, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
THE OHLEN-BISHOP CO. 
B. Lucas, 
Purchasing Agent 





Saves Lumber 














We have now been using this new 
style crate for several months with 
splendid satisfaction. The crate is not 
only better in appearance, but is 
much stronger than the old crate 
which we used, so that the contents 
are better protected while in transit. 


We have had very little breakage 
since theintroduction ofthe newcrate 
and best of all, the redesigning of this 
crate by your engineer, will save us 
approximately $3,500 a year. 

In this connection we might also 
add that we are very much pleased 
with the lumber which has been 
furnished to us by your company. 

We thank you very much for dele- 
gating Mr. Gaylord to assist us in this 
crating problem and wish to com- 
mend him as a very obliging and 
capable crating engineer. 

Yours very truly, 
NEW PROCESS STOVE CO. DIV. 
John G. Way, Manager 
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How Scientific 
Crating Works 
Out in 
Actual Practice 


CIENTIFIC crating was not 

widely known until Weyer- 
haeuser introduced it to American 
business men. On this page a few of 
the 392 concerns who have consulted 
the Weyerhaeuser crating engineers 
tell of the benefits and savings they 
are getting from this service. 






















Weare pleased to report our experience has 
been verysatisfactory and the results produced 
in the saving of labor, material and elimination 
of damaged goods exceeded our expectations. 
We are firmly convinced that the Western 
Fir is more economical for our crating require- 
ments than any material we have used in the 
Past, and we are at the present time taking the 
matter up with your Baltimore office regard- 
ing an additional block of material. 
With best wishes, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
MONTGOMERY 
TABLE & DESK WORKS 
Sterling B. Decker, Vice-President 





Saves Labor and Materials 











EYERHAEUSER crating engineers 

are available for appointment with in- 
dustrial concerns without cost or obligation. 
A booklet, “Better Crating,” outlining 
the principles of crate construction, will be 
sent free on request. 















We have always taken great pride in 
building first class goods and having 
them reach our customers in excel- 
lent condition. Two years ago we 
asked for the services of one of your 
crating engineers. 

He went right out into our crating 
department and after a thorough in- 
vestigation into the character of our 
product, made a form of crate which 
appealed to us as being superior to 
the crate which we had been using. 
We immediately adopted this new 
crate and since doing so our break- 
age has been reduced to the very 
minimum. 

One of our large customers on the 
Pacific Coast wrote us recently that 
with our new design of crate our 
“Oriole” gas stoves were being re- 
ceived in practically 100% condition. 

Yours very truly, 

M. W. Longfellow 
First Vice-President 
THE BALTIMORE GAS 
APPLIANCE & MFG. CO. 











Pleases Customers 











WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 


About a year ago we noticed one of 
your Crating Service advertisements 
and requested that one of your crat- 
ing engineers call upon us and con- 
sider our crating methods. 

He spent several days at our factory 
and together with our engineers 
worked out a new design of crate for 
our automobile transmission which 
is much stronger than the old crate, 
contains less lumber, is easier to pack 
and assemble, and has saved us a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

The new crate delivers our trans- 
missions at destination in perfect con- 
dition and railroad officials have 
several times directed attention to it 
as an example of excellent crate con- 
struction. Arthur E. Parsons 

Treasurer and 
General Manager 
BROWN.-LIPE GEAR 
COMPANY 





Pleases Railroad Officials 











these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Sp 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and 





with representatives throughout the country. 
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HOWARD STUDIOS 
110 East 57th St. NEW YORK 





GARDEN 
ARCHITECTS 


Garden Ornaments 
Benches’ Fountains Statues 
TERRA COTTA WROT IRON 
Catalogue, 400 illustrations, $1.00 








FALL IS THE BEST TIME TO 
TOP-DRESS LAWNS WITH 


POTASH-MARL 
The Ideal Fertilizer 
Sole Producers 


POTASH-MARL Inc. 
15 EAST 40rH ST. NEW YORK 















Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 

fession not overrun with 

3 competitors. Crowded 

, wl gar opportunity for money- 

aking and big fees. $5,000 to 

~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 

Easy to master under our correspond- 

ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 

students and graduates in getting started and 

developing their businesses. Established 1916. 

Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 

American Landscape School,i03-FA, Newark, N. Y-. 











ENGLISH PORTABLE HURDLE FENCE 








oft rough split chestnut, in sections 8 ft. 3 in. long, mak- 
ing a fence 4 ft. high. Suitable for Hors: ‘ows, Sheep 
and Pigs or for general use. Atouch reminiscent of E nglish 
Country Estates, dividing adequately without disfiguring 
the landse: _ 

REEVE . co. 


New York City 





OBERT C. 
187 Water Street, 











FOR TREES WORTH SAVING 








NUHEA RT-—\the new, natural, and better filler for 
cavities in trees. Write for information. 


LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, Ltd. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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Starvation Threatens Kaibab Deer 
[Continued from page 663] 


and they may far exceed this number. All 
the local witnesses examined placed the 
number of deer in the Kaibab Forest at not 
less than 50,000.” 

Years of protection and uncontrolled in- 
crease in the deer herd and natural limita- 
tions of range available are the three 
elements which have created the present 
problem. According to the committee, the 
herd has increased not only to an extent con- 
siderably beyond the number which the range 
will now support, but the range itself is 
threatened with depletion because of the 
overgrazing resulting from the struggle and 
competition of the deer for food. On this 
point the committee stated: 

“The existing condition of forage is 
abnormal. Whatever the cause, there can be 
no question that the Grand Canyon National 
Game Preserve is now both overgrazed and 
overbrowsed. Sheep are now grazed only 
in a small part of the northern edge of the 
forest, and the numbers of the cattle having 
been greatly reduced, it is clear that the 
deer are the chief factors in this decrease 
of the food supply. The immediate with- 
drawal of all live stock from the forest 
would not help the ultimate situation as re- 
gards the deer, because it would only post- 
pone temporarily their inevitable starvation, 
which was freely predicted to us if exces- 
sive increase is not checked. 


“Many deer have already this year been 
forced over the edges of the plateau to the 
upper winter ranges and have quite generally 
defoliated the deciduous browse within their 
The oak areas, mentioned by Mr. 
Hal G. Evarts in his report as a possible 
future source of food supply, have already 
been severely utilized. In the chief centers 
of winter concentration the cedar and buck 
brush, which form the main source of winter 
food, show the same conditions of extreme 
overbrowsing as were observed on the higher 
range, so that unless drastic remedies be 
adopted immediately it is inevitable that 
the available winter food supply will soon 
be exhausted. 


reach. 


“The conditions of forage throughout the 
preserve can only be characterized as de- 
plorable—in fact, they were the worst that 
any member of the committee had ever 
seen. When not only the leaves, but the 
annual growth of trees, bushes, shrubs, and 
grass are so closely cropped that seeding is 
impossible, the condition of the range moves 
swiftly towards utter destruction.” 

The present conditions, in the view of the 
committee, threaten not only the deer herd 
itself, but the range which is natural to 
them. This the committee stresses as an 





important point in the working out of the 
preblem. The following is quoted from its 
report: 





“As the food supply of the deer is re. 
duced, large numbers of them will be re. 
moved by Nature, either through starvation 
or the ravages of some pestilence, which at- 
tacks them in their weakened condition, 
Nature in this way will reduce the numbers 
to an infinitesimal breeding stock and pro- 
vide for a period of recuperation. The jp- 
jury to the range by allowing Nature {o 
adopt such severe measures would virtually 
be permanent. The continued prevention of 
normal annual reproduction through seeding 
will in time eliminate from the range one 
type of forage after another. ‘The least 
hardy grasses or shrubs will disappear first, 
A progressive denudation of the range in- 
creases the rapidity with which water runs 
off and the amount of top soil that is car- 
ried away with it. This is the type of 
permanent range destruction which the exist- 
ing conditions in the Grand Canyon National 
Game Preserve acutely threaten. Actual 
starvation of the deer herd is not necessary 
to prove that overutilization is rapidly 
destroying the range.” 

Shortage of food, even during the sum- 
mer season, is clearly reflected in the con- 
dition of the deer as found by the commit- 
tee. 

“In the region covered during the first 
five days in the game preserve,” states the 
report, “almost all the deer observed were in 
very poor condition. At that time of the 
year when the deer should be in the pink of 
including even most of the 
In nearly 


condition, all, 
large bucks, were extremely thin. 
every case the outline of the ribs could be 
easily seen through the skin. Many does 
with fawns were in a deplorable condition. 
In many cases hollows along the flanks and 
about the hip-joints were very noticeable. 
Some dead deer were found, but whether 
they had died of starvation, or were killed 
by predatory animals, we were unable to de- 
termine. In considering the condition of the 
deer, it must not be overlooked that this 
season has been one of severe drought, which 
would naturally affect the food supply. 
However, this drought was in no large way 
responsible for the vast scarcity of food over 
most of the preserve. Members of the com- 
mittee visited the Dixie National Forest and 
the Fish Lake National Forest, both in the 
same general section of the country, where 
forest growth and drought conditions were 
approximately identical, and found abundant 
food for deer. The ranges in these forests 
have not been overtaxed and the cattle and 
deer appeared to be in good condition. The 
proper number of any animals supported by 
a given range is, or should be, limited by 
the number which can be miaintained in 4 
thrifty conditien during a lean year rather 
than during years of plenty.” 
In making recommendations, the commit- 
tee states that they are based solely 
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the object of preserving the Kaibab deer 
herd for all time with the maximum num- 
ber of deer that the area will support, and 
of providing certain remedial measures in 
the existing emergency, so that the range 
may recuperate. 

“We are convinced that immediate action 
to reduce the deer herd is indicated by every 
principle of wisdom, and that every pre- 
caution possible should be taken to restore 
the range in the forest to normal condition.” 

As a means of remedying the situation 
the committee recommends: “That all stock 
should at once be removed from the forest, 
excepting the stock belonging to local 
settlers. The limited population of south- 
ern Utah is dependent largely upon the stock 
for a livelihood, and we have not the heart 
to recommend that the small cattle owner 
be entirely eliminated.” 

The committee believes and recommends 
that, “as an immediate remedy for the pres- 
ent situation, no reduction of less than 50 per 
cent of the existing deer herd would be 
effective.’ This removal should be accom- 
plished as quickly as possible, declares the 
committee, which is “of mind in the 
belief that the proper and logical method to 
be followed in removing the Kaibab deer 
herd is to ship the deer alive to other 
localities.” If the desired reduction cannot 
be accomplished by this method, the com- 
mittee recommends that the preserve be 
opened to hunting, under careful regulation, 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The two foregoing measures fail- 
ing to bring about the necessary reduction, 
the committee states that it may be neces- 
sary for the Government officially to destroy 
many of the deer, utilizing the meat and 
hides to the best available economic advan- 
tage. In respect to this measure, the re- 
port states: ““The committee firmly believes 
that the official killing of game, when not 
absolutely required by the failure of other 
methods, is contrary to all existing principles 
and theories of American game conserva- 
tion, and would not recommend the adop- 
tion of such a plan except as a last resort.” 

In one section of the report the comm’t- 
tee emphasizes the need of a clear public 
conception of game management, and states: 

“Game management is the scientific bal- 
ancing of all that concerns the numbers 
and welfare of game on a given area. It in- 
cludes not only the limitation of seasons 
and bags, but also such matters as the food 
supply, the distribution, the ratio of sexes, 
the maintenance of an adequate breeding 
stock, the absolute number that should be 
Tfemoved annually, the control of predatory 
animals, the places where game may or may 
not be shot, and pre-eminently the creation 
and maintenance of game preserves. Such 
4 comprehensive scheme is a matter of posi- 
tive administration and not merely a ques- 
tion of negative restrictions. 


one 


“Almost everything which concerns the 


abundance and the welfare of game is vari- 
able. 


Not only does the weather seriously 
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affect their food supply and breeding condi- 
tions, but the nature of the country 
change with great rapidity within a very 
short period of time. The weather alone, 
even where there is no shooting, can reduce 
the stock of game in a given area in one 
season from abundance to comparative scar- 
city by interfering with the normal reproduc- 
tion during the breeding season, or by in- 


may 


jury to the food supply through serious 
drought or by heavy rain or snowfall. Con- 
versely, favorable conditions of weather 


alone may change scarcity into abundance. 
When a country is settled, the building of 
fences and cultivation of the land will drive 
or greatly reduce the number of 
large game thereon. Where game animals 
are dependent upon different ranges for 
winter and summer, the occupation of one or 
the other of these ranges will suffice to ex- 
term-nate them.” 


away 


In a bulletin released from the Department 
of Agriculture just as we go to press, Secre- 
Wallace and Chief 
announced their intention to 


tary Forester Greeley 
closely 
the 


investigate 


have 
follow the recommendations made by 
special committee appointed to 
the Kaibab deer situation. 

Secretary Wallace, writing to John B. 
Burnham, chairman of the special committee, 
says: 

“T am distressed to learn that the danger 
of the destruction of this splendid herd of 
about 30,000 head of deer, due to congestion 
and overstocking of the range, which was 
reported as a possibility nearly two years 
ago by officers of the Biological Survey and 
the Forest Service, is now actually imminent, 
unprecedented drought conditions having un- 
expectedly hastened the crisis. The 
which your committee recommends be taken 
to avoid this calamity meet with my general 
approval. 

“If the public response to the offer of free 
disposal of deer is not sufficient to meet the 
situation adequately, I have instructed the 
Forest Service to take such further practical 
steps, consistent with your recommendations, 
as may be possible within the limited time at 
their disposal.” 


ARIZONA STOCKMEN I INTERESTED 
IN LOCO WEED EXPERIMENT 

Experiments are being made by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, in co-operation with 
Farm Agent D. W. Rogers, of Apache 
County, for the development of a loco-kill- 
ing fungus. It is well known that the loco 
weed has been responsible for the loss of 
thousands of cattle and horses in the South- 
west in years gone by. If a fungus can be 
developed which will eradicate this weed, 
it will mean very much to the stock indus- 
try; in fact, some ranges have had to be 
abandoned because of the prevalence of the 
loco weed. It is hoped that the experiments 
of the university along this line will be suc- 
cessful, and they will be watched by all 
those interested in the stock business and 
range improvements. 
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Fire Arms and 
Ammunition 














DISTRIBUTOR OF 
LEADING DOMESTIC 
FIREARMS and AMMUNITION 
Sole Authorized Importer ot the Genuine, Original 


USER Rifles. 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 


Long barrels for ¢ ‘Luger”’ Pistols in 3.16. 
12", 14", and 16” lengths; ‘‘D. W. M.’ * Mauser, 
Luger, M-nnlicher Rifle and Automatic Pistol 
Metallic Ammunition; “*Koeln- Rottweil”’ Pre- 
cision Shot Shells; “Automatic” 16-gauge Shot 
Guns; Cal. 32—10-shot Automatic Police Rifle 
**Merkel-Suhl"’ famous Shot Guns; “Over and 
Under” Shot Guns; Combination “Over and 
Under” Shot Gun ‘and 30/30 Rifle; Famous 
‘Drilling’’ Three Barrel Shot Guns and Rifle; 
Small Calibre Rifles. Shot Guns; Small Calibre 
‘Over and Under” Guns, Revolvers; Revolver 
Ammunition; Leather and Canvas_Holsters, 
Cartridge and Shell Belts; Gun Cases and 
Covers; Field and Marine Glasses; Binoculars, 
Felescopes, Compasses; Shooting Accessories. 
Illustrated Price List contains valuable instruc- 
tive information—25c 
Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 


224-M. EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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WILBUR SEOTCUR PEEP SIGHT 


Will revolutionize 
wing shooting— 
deadly addition to 
modern shotgun. 
Makes good shots 
of poor ones. 
Will increase your enjoyment 
afield. Quail, snap shooting, Grouse, cock or Ducks. 
Automatically shows how to lead correctly. No more guess- 
work. Made of blued steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of 
gun barrels. All gauges. Double gunsonly. Postpaid $2.50 
including booklet. Wing shooting made easy. Circular and 
testimonials on request. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
Times Square, P. O. Box 185 New York City 














Hundreds of testimonials. 





Copies of the 1923 Index of AMERI- 
CAN Forestry will be sent to members 


upon request. 








THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
DOG KENNELS 


offer for sale Oo:ang Airedale watchdogs, 
automobile dogs, farm dogs, children’s com- 
panions, hunters and retrievers. Also big- 


game hounds, coon hounds, fox hounds, 
rabbit hounds and thoroughbred puppy 
stock. Satisfaction and safe delivery guar- 


anteed to any point in the United States. 
Large illustrated descriptive catalog mailed 
fiee. 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 284, Larue, Ohio. 

















Game Birds for Breeding 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Large, vigorous birds of highest quality for breed- 

ing, stocking and shooting purposes. 
WE ALSO OFFER 

all varieties of fancy pheasants, 

peafowl, swan, ete. 

Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM, Box 154, Middletown, N. J. 





ducks, geese, 








Gray Golden * Pheasantries 
Strictly Fresh Eggs Also 


| have largest collection of Fancy Pheasants in 
this country for sale at all times. 15 Varieties. 


G. GRAY, 139 Ward St., ORANGE, N. J. 


















BENNING NATIONAL FOREST 
CREATED IN GEORGIA 

The first Federal forest to be created 
under the new Clarke-McNary Act, passed 
by Congress in June, 1924, is the Benning 
National Forest. It is located near Colum- 
bus, Georgia, and has just been formally 
created by proclamation of the President. 

The Benning Forest embraces lands 
within the Fort Benning Military Reser- 
vation. The forest boundaries include about 
80 per cent of the Reservation, or 75,009 
acres. The authority for establishing this 
new forest is given the President by Sec- 
tion 9 of the new forestry act, which pro- 
vides that national forests may be created 
on existing military or naval reservations 
with the consent of the cabinet officer whose 
department controls such reservation and 
subject to regulations mutually agreed upon, 
provided the land involved is chiefly valu- 
able for timber production. The War De- 
partment under the agreement is to have un- 
hampered use of the Benning Forest for 
military purposes. 

The new forest contains an excellent stand 
of southern pine timber, which will be 
managed on a permanent basis to supply 
both the army and the public with wood. 
One-fourth of the receipts from any sales 
of timber from the forest will, under the 
law, go to the counties in which the forest 
is located, to be used for school and road 
purposes. An additional 10 per cent will be 
spent by the Forest Service in building 
roads and trails within the forest. 


SECRETARY CALLS CONFERENCE 
TO SAVE FORESTS 

The National Conference on the Utiliza- 
tion of Forest Products, called by Henry C 
Wallace, Secretary of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in Washington on 
November 19 and 20, will be the most com- 
prehensive attempt yet made in the United 
States to have the economy in the use of ex- 
isting timber supplies take its essential place 
in a national forestry program. 

By this Conference it is hoped to have the 
importance of wood utilization placed on a 


AROUND 


par with that of forest fire prevention and 
The need of 


the growing of timber crops. 
a more economical use of the forests remain- 
ing in the country is little appreciated by tlie 
general public, according to Secretary Wal- 
lace, although the present drain on our forest 
resources can be reduced at least one-fourth 
by better methods of manufacture and use. 
The Conference is expected to stimulate a 
keener appreciation on the part of the public 
and the wood-using industries of the need of 
conserving what remains of our forests, in 
order to forestall an oncoming wood famine. 

Secretary Wallace has sent letters to 150 
representatives of wood-using industries, con- 
sumers, building crafts and the general pub- 
lic, who have been asked to name two thou- 
sand persons to whom invitations to the 
Conference should be sent. A _ two-day 
meet’ng is planned and it is expected that 
delegates from all over the country will be 
present. 

In his letter announcing the Conference, 
Secretary Wallace said: 

“As you know, the question of timber 
supply is becoming more acute year by year. 
We are studying it from three angles; first, 
how to protect the timber we have from 
fire, insect pests and plant diseases; second, 
how to encourage the growing of more 
timber, both on national forests and private 
forests; third, how to cut down the waste 
in the manufacture and use of wood. 


Jotnt Action 1s NECESSARY 


“We believe that by better ways of manu- 
facture and use the drain on our forests 
can be reduced by at least one-fourth. This 
problem has not received the attention it 
should have. We need more facts than 
we have as the basis for a workable pro- 
gram. After considering the whole matter 
carefully, I have decided to call a national 
conference on wood wastes, to be held in 
Washington, November 19 and 20, in the 
hope that such a conference may be able to 
work out a plan of jo‘nt action by Federal, 
state, and industrial agencies. The responsi- 
bility is a joint one in which the public and 
the industries alike have a vital interest. 
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CALIFORNIA FIRE SITUATION RE. 
SULTS IN RIGID COUNTY 
ORDINANCE 
What is believed to be the first ordinance 
of its kind ever passed was placed on the 
books of Los Angeles County, California, 
recently, prohibiting both smoking and 
hunting in the forest and brush lands of 
Los Angeles County outside of incorporated 
cities. This is essentially an emergency 
measure and will be enforced only until 
next December, or may be revoked sooner 
should the present emergency pass. Severe 
penalties are provided for violation of this 
smoking and hunting ordinance, which 
affects all but the owners of the land in 
question. Violators may be fined $500 or 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, or 

both. aaa 


NEW YORK’S PARK PROGRAM 

The election in New York next month 
has an added interest to park and forest 
adocates of the state, in that a bond issue 
of $15,000,000 for state-wide extension of 
park areas will be voted upon. Although 
the governorship race holds the center, of 
the stage, the park bond issue has enlisted 
widespread interest and support. Both the 
major political parties in their platforms 
have endorsed the park proposal, and it is 
generally predicted that the bond issue will 
be voted. 

To the State of New York the success of 
the issue means an unusual system of state 
parks worked out after careful study and 
planning by the State Council of Parks, a 
central co-ordinated body created by the last 
state legislature. The council's plan includes 
not only the purchase of new and wideiy 
distributed areas, but the extension of the 
boundaries of established parks. The counc! 
has also made encouraging progress in de- 
veloping, in co-operation with Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, a Taconic Tri-state Park 
where the boundaries of these three states 
meet. One-third of the proposed bond issue 
would be devoted to the State Forest Pre- 
serve. 

The proposed bond issue in New York 
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indicates the growing interest in state parks 
and forests, and its passage may be counted 
upon not only to place New York at the 
front in this movement, but to stimulate and 
encourage other commonwealths to meet in 
a large way their park and forest needs. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
AIDS AMERICAN LEGION 


In its campaign of social and civic better- 
ment, the American Legion has asked the 
American Forestry Association to serve in 
an advisory capacity in giving information 
and expert advice on forest work or projects 
which members of the Legion are seeking 
to promote. The Association gladly 
consented to give the co-operation requested. 
It is the purpose of the Legion to coOrdinate 
its efforts in advancing forestry and other 
public projects through its newly established 
Community and Civic Betterment Bureau 
which will act as a clearing house of in- 
formation to legionnaires seeking specific 
help in their problems. 

“Because of the enormity of this task, the 
best 


has 


Legion is seeking out those agencies 
equipped to direct and advise legionnaires 
in their efforts to benefit communities,” writes 
Mr. Allen Walters, of the Betterment Bu- 
reau. Only those requests dealing specifi- 
cally with forestation or some allied prob- 
lem on which the Betterment Bureau does 
not feel able to advise will 
the Association. 


be referred to 


NEW STATE FOREST FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Purchase of land 

totals 80,coo acres in Massachusetts. 

the most 


for state forests now 
One of 
recent tracts acquired has an in- 
teresting history. It is an 1,500 
acres on the island of Martha’s Vineyard 
and was bought by a German citizen during 
the war. It is generally believed by the is- 


landers that it was his purpose to establish 


area of 


some sort of a secret wireless station on it. 
The entrance of the United States into the 
conflict spoiled his plans for he afterwards 
disappeared and is said to have been exe- 
cuted as a spy in England. The land reverted 
to the town of Tisbury for non-payment of 
taxes and has now become the property of 
the Commonwealth. 


FIRE DISTRICTS ORGANIZED IN 
WISCONSIN 

The organization of the e‘ght special fire 
districts authorized by the last legislature is 
progressing. 
gregate of 4 million acres have been defi- 
nitely established. They are to be equipped 
with a system of lookouts and considerable 
interest in them is being land 
and timber owning companies. The past fire 
season has been exceptional in that frequent 


Five of these areas of an ag- 


shown by 


rains have made it practically impossible even 
to start a fire. The risk has been low all 
during the summer months. 
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Enjoy the Rarest 


if 


All flowers and all trees are objects for admi- 
ration, but when you find flowers by the thou- 
sands upon trees then you truly seea ‘sight never 
to be forgotten. Foremost among flowering 
trees rank the rare 


Japanese Rose Flowering 


Cherries 


They are my leading specialty and I may even say “hob- 
by,”’ hence here you find them at their best. 


Amanogawa. Translated | ‘‘ River of Each 
Heaven,” or “ Milky Way,” this is one 2 to 3 ft $5.00 
of the rarer sorts in great demand be- 3 to 4 ft 6.00 
cause of its unusual columnar growth 4 to 5 ft 7.50 
like Lombardy Poplar. Color a bluish 
pink, with a delicate fragrance. ‘ffec- 
tive everywhere. 

Naden. (Sieboldi) Pink, big double 1} to 2 ft 2.00 
flowers; known as Sieboldi; a very pop- 2 to 3 ft 3.00 
ular variety. 3 to4 ft 4.00 

4 toSft 5.00 
5 to 6 ft. 7.50 

Kofugen. (James H. Veitch). Double 2 to 3 ft. 400 
Red or Rose, large flowers, very prolific, 3 to 4 ft 5.00 
a popular ene A favorite at Wash- 4 to 5 ft 6.00 
ington, D 5 to 6 ft. 7.50 

Paul Wohlert. New. The earliest red $ to 2 ft. 4.00 
flowering Jap. Cherry, semi-double. 2 to 3 ft 509 
Dwarf habit, excellent for forcing; 3 to 4 ft 6.50 
blooms in bottle brush formation on 
short stems. Flowers before leaves come. 

Shidare Higan. Japan Weeping Cherry. 

Single deep pink, vigorous grower; the 
first to bloom in Spring, generally amid 
snowstorms, ( 2 to 3 ft 4.00 
Desuan’ 3 to 4 ft 5.00 
yramids—{ 4 to 5 ft 6.00 
\ 6 to 8 ft ‘oe 


§{ 1 year head 
Standards, umbrella form— } 49 year head 10 pod 


Special Offer: A collection of one of cock a the 
varieties, 2 to 3 ft. size, 5 fine trees for $17 


Chinese Ticsanlan Crab 
Apples 
Are among our best ornamental lawn trees, most of the 


varieties are fragrant, and all very decorative. Fine for 
hedges or screen of trees. We particularly recommend: 


above 


Ming Shing. (Malus arosanguinea) Premier of all in 
Crimson buds and deep red or pink flowers. 


hedge or specimen lawn tree. 


Malus Floribunda. Very attractive. 
to white, single flowers, spreading lawn tree of habit 
Shing—but may be sheared just as that variety. 

Malus Floribunda Purpurea. Large deep pink flowers; 
crimson fruit on long stems, good for jelly. Fair for 
splendid as specimen on lawn and screen planting. 


color 
Splendid for a tall 2} to 3 ft. 3.00 

6 to 10 ft. specimens at $10.00 ee $15.00 pis 
red buds opening pink, fading 18 to 20 inch 
as Ming 2 to 3 ft 


abundant 
hedges, 
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Two young specimens of Amanogawa 
showing the free-flowering habit 
even in early yout 


18” to 


24” 


3 to 4 ft. 


18” to 24” 
2} ft. to 3 ft. 


Scheideckeri. C gg with bloom in early Spring Double 18” to 24” 
flowers; deep rose, fading to pink in bottle-brush formation 2} ft. to 3 ft. 
along the stems. Fruit yellow, abundant, splendid for jelly. 6to8 ft., bushy 

Tsen Mei. (Malus Baccata). Crimson flower buds; fragrant, 18’ to 24’’ 
blush pink flowers, fading to white. Fruit, red and yellow. 2} to 3 ft. 

Good for jelly. 
Special Offer: One of each of the above 5 varieties, 18” to 24” will be sent for $6.50 


Special Combination Offer: e 5 Cherries, 2 to 3 ft. size 


$23.00. 


A. E. Wohlert 





Cherry blossom time around our office where 
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Each Ten 
$2.00 $15.00 
20.00 
$1.50 $12.50 
2.50 20.00 
3.00 25.00 
1.50 12.50 
3.00 20.00 
2.00 15.00 
3.00 25.00 
7.50 
1.50 12.50 
2.50 20.00 


and 4 crab apples, 18” to 24” will be sent for 


This is the greatest offer ever made in this class of rare trees. 
Please write for catalogue and mention American Forests and Forest Life. 


he Garden Nurseries 


Narberth, Penna. 


your order will be welcomed. 
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Ask for Visit 
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Catalogs 





ROSES FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 

“THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY” 
is the title of our beautifully illustrated new booklet describing a 
collection of Roses that can be planted successfully in the Autumn, 
with a special price for the collection. Many of the illustrations are 
in color. As we now know and understand Hybrid Tea and other 
kinds of Roses, we realize more than ever the importance of planting 
them in the Autumn. In addition to ‘The Rose Lovers’ Oppor- 
tunity,”’ we would advise, if you intend to plant Roses, to ask for 
Catalog of American Grown Roses. It has sixty-three pages replete 
with illustrations and descriptions. Seventy-five varieties are por- 
trayed in color. 


PEONIES, IRISES AND DELPHINIUMS 


A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Peonies and Irises, and 
Old Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, beautifully illus- 
trated in color and black. It contains an alphabetical table of Hardy 
Herbaceous Plants indicating flowering period, approximate height 


and color. 
POTGROWN PLANTS AND VINES 
We are growing in pots Heather in variety, Japanese Holly, 


Evergreen Hawthorne, Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, 
Hop Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine—all are described in our 


Courtesy of Mr. A. K. Chittenden 


Complete Service to Owners 
of Wild Lands and Timber 


timber? Do you 
know what your property is worth and what it had best 


O YOU own undeveloped lands or 
be used for? 

Our service includes land examinations, timber estimates 
and app:aisals, soil and topographic surveys, fire damage and 
timber trespass claims, reforestation, forest management, 
second growth problems, laying out of resort projects. 


Let us place this service at your disposal. Write for full 





information. 


Suceessors to Great Lakes Forest Survey ~ 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
cMilwaukee Wisconsin 


SURVEY OF UNCLE SAM’S RECREA- 
TION RESOURCES BEGUN 

The Joint Committee of the American 
Forestry Association and the National 
Parks Association, which, at the request of 
the Advisory Council of the National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation, was ap- 
pointed to direct the survey of the recrea- 
tion resources of federally owned lands in 
the United States has begun its work. The 
first formal meeting of the committee was 
held at the office of the American Forestry 
Association on October 8, and plans were 
outlined for going forward with the survey 
as rapidly as possible. It is the purpose 
of the Committee to gather from all sources 
available as much information as exists with 
respect to the recreational possibilities avail- 
able in the land holdings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This information, once assembled 
and coordinated, will be of invaluable help in 
shaping a national recreation policy in the 
Government's economic handling of its land 
resources. 

The personnel of the Joint Committee is 
as follows: William P. Wharton, of Massa- 
chusetts, Chairman; Representing the 
American Forestry Association, Herman 
H. Chapman, Frank A. Waugh, Frederick 
H. Newell, Ovid M. Butler, Shirley W. Al- 
len; Representing the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, M. O. Eldridge, Major William A. 
Welsch, George Shiras, III, Henry W. De 
Forest, Robert Sterling Yard. 





special pamphlet. 


e 
Shrubs, 





EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES 


An illustrated catalog of Nursery 
Deciduous Trees, 
Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 

In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely the 


kind of plants you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & cATKINS 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 


‘ 
Evergreen 


Stock; Evergreens, 
Hardy 


Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 








RESEARCH TO AID REDWOOD RE. 
FORESTATION 

At the annual meeting of the Council to 
Save the Redwoods League held on Septem- 
ber 6th, a resolution was passed appointing 
a special committee and appropriating a sum 
of money for the carrying on of scientific 
research which it is believed will throw 
considerable light on the question of Red- 
wood reforestation and will serve in the 
furtherance of this work by the various 
agencies that are now so ably carrying it 
forward. This committee consists of Ma- 
jor David T. Mason, forest engineer, Pro- 
fessor Walter Mulford, head of the De- 
partment of Forestry, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. D. T. MacDougal of the 
Coastal Laboratory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion at Carmel. Each of these men is an 
expert in some phase of Redwood reforesta- 
tion and the investigations carried on under 
their direction will be apportioned among 
them and the results made available from 
time to time. 

The Committee has been asked by the 
League to consider and to act as early as 
possible upon plans for the study of: 

1. The selection of redwood stock most 
fitted for reforestation purposes. 

2. The investigation of the Redwood root 
system and its physiology. 

3. A consideration of the physiology oi 
tree growth and wood tissue productien in 
the Redwood. 


NEW YORK HAS WOMEN’S FEDERA- 
TION FOREST 

New York State club women on Septem- 
ber 20th began the planting of a 100-acre 
forest to be known as the “Women’s Fed- 
eration Forest,” on land purchased for the 
purpose by the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Ten thousand 3-year- 
old white pine trees supplied from the New 
York State Conservation Commission's 
nursery at Saratoga, were planted on Sep- 
tember 20th, ten thousand more on Octo- 
ber 4th and the remaining eighty thousand 
will be planted next spring. The actual 
work of planting was done by a volunteer 
troup of Boy Scouts under the direction of 
J. R. Simmons, Secretary ‘of the New 
York State Forestry Association. 

The idea of planting the forest as a 
practical illustration of the interest the club 
women of New York State are taking in the 
movement for the reforestation of idle non- 
agricultural land took concrete form at the 
annual meeting of the Federation in Albany 
last year when a resolution was adopted 
heartily approving the State’s policy of re- 
foresting idle land and pledging the support 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. Fur- 
ther than that, the Federation decided to se- 
cure a tract of land and start a forest of its 
own. The land was secured by Mrs. E. C. 
Whitmyer, chairman of the division of con- 
servation of the Federation, and the plant- 
ing of it was supervised by a committee of 
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women from clubs in the Albany district. 
The women’s forest is located on a level tract 
admirably suited to the growing of white 
pine, just off the main highway between 
New York and Montreal. 


IDAHO SEEKS ADEQUATE FOREST 
POLICY 

In line with its purpose to encourage the 
development of the state’s industrial re- 
sources, the North Idaho Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed a Committee on Forest 
Legislation to formulate a comprehensive 
state forest policy to meet the requirements 
of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

The personnel of the committee consists 
of F. G. Miller, Dean of the Idaho School 
of Forestry, chairman; Ben E. Bush, North 
Idaho Representative of the State Land De- 
partment; W. D. Humiston, Secretary of 
the North Idaho Forestry Association; C. 
K. McHarg, Jr., Supervisor of the Cceur 
d’Alene National Forest; W. B. Kinne, 
Lumber Merchant; Chas. A. Fisher, Super- 
intendent of the Rupp-Holland Lumber 
Company; and B. H. Hornby, President of 
the Pend Oreille Timber Protective As- 
sociation. 

A similar committee will be appointed by 
the Chambers of Commerce of South Idaho 
and the final bill to be introduced in the Idaho 
legislature next winter will be drafted by 
the two committees meeting in joint sessions. 


VERMONT KNOWS VALUE OF 
MUNICIPAL FORESTS 

There are fifteen municipalities in Ver- 
mont which own forest land. Some hold 
this land for watershed protection partially 
while others have started purely a munici- 
pal forest. Thirteen of these municipalities 
have done reforesting. The City of Rut- 
land is the leader, owning 1,500 acres and 
planting approximately 400,000 trees. 

On September 3rd the town of Thetford 
had a field day and inaugurated a reforesta- 
tion scheme on a tract of waste land which 
it had obtained by purchase and gift. A 
large number of interested citizens were 
present and in a short time an acre was 
planted to young trees as the nucleus of the 
town’s reforestation program. Several other 
towns plan to establish a municipal forest in 
the near future. 


REMEMBER THE DISABLED 
VETERANS 

National “Forget-Me-Not” day will be 
held throughout the country on Saturday, 
November 8, in order that the cities may 
assist in the relief and welfare assistance of 
the nation’s wounded and disabled veterans 
of the World War. The President, and 
government, national and state officials have 
heartily endorsed and supported the move- 
ments of former years, and have indicated 
that the same generous approval and co- 





\_- The Cottage Gardens 


} Cottage | 
PSardens 


Lansing, Michigan 
Large Elms, Maples, Arbor Vitae, 
Wy Norway Spruce, White Pine, Col- 
| orado Spruce. 
Complete Line of Shrubs. Peonies 
and Bulbs a Specialty. 


Ask for Catalog 











PEONIES. IRIS 
A wonderful mixture of GERMAN IRIS. 12 
for $1.00. 


GORGEOUS PEONIES—AIll colors. 
next Spring. 3 for $1.00 or 12 for $. 


HOLLAND BULBS 


Order Now—Our Supply is Limited 


TULIPS—Giant Darwin or Early; mixed or 
separate colors. 40 for $1; 100 for $2. 


Bloom 


NARCISSUS—Single or Double. 30 for $1; 
100 for $3. 

HYACINTHS (Bedding)—Mixed or separate 
colors. 20 for $1; 100 for $4. 

HYACINTHS—Giant, top-size. 12 for $1. 


CROCUS—100 for $1. 
Special Prices on Large Lots 
All Orders Sent Postpaid 
C. O. D. if Desired 


R. J. GIBBINS 


MT. HOLLY—NEW JERSEY 











BULBS for NOVEMBER planting 


American-grown DAFFODIL BULBS for naturalizing in woods or pastures 
at a price that allows planting by the thousands. Two splendid varieties ready 


for immediate shipment. 


Small bulbs, offsets, etc., just right for planting, 


$25.00 per bushel of 35 lbs., f. o. b. fast freight Tacoma. Cash with order. 


VICTORIA—Large flower, creamy white perianth, bright yellow trumpet. 


RECURVUS—Small flower, reflexing white petals, brilliant red eye. 


George Lawler, Bulb Grower, Dept. A. 


Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington, U. S. A. 


HOW TO PLANT.—With a sharp stick and a bag of bulbs, go through the 
fields, make a hole, drop in a bulb, cover it a few inches, press soil down with 


the foot. 


Plant now. 


Blooms next spring. 
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DREER’S 
cAUTUMN CATALOGUE 


New and standard varieties 
of Roses for fall planting, 
Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and 
Seasonable Seeds. 


Write for copy today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





- 
Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plant. 


Send for Special List No. 78 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


py MAWAL 
= NURSERY ~ 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 








TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 

OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 

Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


GRAPEVINES 


For the Vineyardist and the Amateur. Large 
List of Varieties. Selections for the different 
parts of the Country. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG FREE 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 
BOX V 315 DENISON, TEXAS 








One of the finest, most gracious 
things you could do is to tell some 
friend about AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire. We would appreciate 
your courtesy and so would he. 








GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, L thoe, i, 
Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds cf other Plants. 
Any Quantity Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 


Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 


And d 








FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and Shrubs—Black Walnut, White Walnut, 
Buckeye, Locust Seedlings, etc. 


Write for Catalog. 
FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 





TREE SEEDS 
Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Peiennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 











ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Berlin, Maryland 


Large growers of stock for forest planting, 
both Deciduous and Evergreen. 

All the leading kinds and a good many new 
desirable kinds. Send us your list of wants. 

We furnish a good many State Forestry 
Departments and large forest planters. 


If you do not find the 
stock you want advertised in 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE 
Write to 
Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 





Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 
Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
AND SEED HOUSE 
750 COURT ST. BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


Forest tree Seedlings our Specialty. We grow 
them by the million, also all kinds of Shade 
trees, Flowering Shrubs and seeds. 


Catalog sent free on request 


LA FRANCE FRUIT AND PLANT FARMS 
Wholesale growers of strawberry and ever-bear- 
ing strawberry plants, raspberry and blackberry 
plants, Concord grapevines, asparagus, rhubarb 
and horseradish. We grow our plants on new 
fields and all plants are free from disease. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send Us a List of Your Wants 
F. W. DIXON, Prop. HOLTON, KANSAS 














BOXWOOD EVERGREENS 
Dwarf Edging—True Suffruticosa. Only per- 
fectly hardy variety, 2- and 3-year, fine-rooted 
plants. Also Sempervirens—Tree Boxwood, 
2- and 3-year plants. Fine lot young evergreen 
seedlings. My packing and grading must 


please you. 
ROBERT C. YOUNG 





WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 
PLEASE MENTION 


AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE 


NELSON’S TREES GROW 
Large quantities of American Elm two in., two 
one-half in., three in., and larger, specially 
grown for park, cemetery, and boulevard planting. 
Our Elms are growing on the boulevards of New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 
SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 
OFFICE AND NURSERIES 














Wholesale Nurseryman Greensboro, N. C. IT HELPS DEPT. A. GLENVIEW, ILL. 
FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Nurseries at SEEDS, SEEDLINGS AND NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 


Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE ST. 











BOSTON MASS. 
TREES HARDY PLANTS SHRUBS 
ROSES VINES 


Send for Catalog 


AMERICAN NURSERY COMPANY 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 





TRANSPLANTS 


A complete list. Write for prices. 

We have unusual facilities in sup- 
plying this stock, and in TREE 
SEEDS with the best collectors in 
this country and Eufope, to furnish 
fresh seed at low prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St. New York 








Established 1866 
LINING OUT AND TRANSPLANTED STOCK 


TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
VINES AND PERENNIALS 








SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 











Mention AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest Lire—It Helps 
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operation would be accorded the coming ob- 
The forget-me-not flowers will 
women and girls and by 


servance. 
be distributed by 
the disabled veterans themselves, and through 
their sale substantial aid and support will 
be given the thousands of World War 
heroes. 


A MAN WHO LIVES IN FOUR STATES 


There is man in the United States 
who is living in four different states at the 


one 


He is a ranchman whose house 
the States 


same time. 


and lands cover the corners of 





WHERE FOUR STATES MEET 


The three horses stand in three different states and 


the man in the fourth. This picture was taken be- 
fore the land was taken up as a homestead. 


of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico. The windmill that pumps for his stock 
stands in New Mexico and pumps water 
into a trough in Arizona. The 
exactly in the center of where four 
corners of the several states The 
ranchman sleeps in Utah, goes over into 
Colorado to wash, slips into Arizona to eat 
his breakfast, and then sits out on his porch 
in New Mexico for a smoke. 


house is 
the 
meet. 


HOW A WOMAN’S WHIM SAVED THE 
ROADSIDE TREES OF FRANCE 
A high official of the French Department 
of Waters and Forests is responsible for the 
Shortly 
Emperor Napoleon III, 


following : after her marriage to 


the beautiful Em- 
press Eugenie was driving with the Emperor 
from Paris to Versailles. For a long dis- 
tance they passed rows of handsome shade 
trees felled or being demolished by crews of 


Asking the 


this vandalism meant, 


workmen. Emperor what all 
he replied that the 
trees were being cut to make room for 
telegraph poles and wires of the Morse tele- 
graph system. The Empress flew into a fit 
Pointing to a 


ef righteous indignation. 


stone coping which ran along the center of 
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at *5O" 


— says Navy Man 








“I cannot see,’ writes Mr. Harold G. Gowld, of Northome 
Minn., “how such a glass can be sold foranything like the price 
you ask: $50 would be cheap enough for sucha fine instrument.’ 


A 10-POWER STEREO- PRISM 27" 


BINOCULAR foronly .- 


By actual test this long range, Naval Officer type iieeatee 
equals the best German 10-power instruments selling for over 
$100. Large field of view with wonderful illumination and defini- 
tion Weighs but 200z. Central focusing, with individual eye- 
stren oe width adjustments. Amazing value. Complete with 
case ¢ re prepaid, for only $27. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money re esto &-power glass similar to above, only $18.50, 


CATALOG FREE—200 Glasses—$1 to $125 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 3711, Elmira, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 




















PLANTING TIME IS HERE AGAIN 


BECAUSE FALL PLANTING IS BEST FOR THE FOLLOWING 
ORDER NOW 


| 3s. HARDY PERENNIALS; any 12 for $1.00, any 75 for $5.00, any 160 for 
$10.00. Delphiniums, both Bella Donna and Bellamosum, Fox Gloves, 
Canterbury Bells, Veronicas, Hardy Pinks, Hardy Chrysanthemums in all 


Hibiscus or Mallows, Boltonias, 
Phlox, Stokesias, Gail Coreopsis, Charter’s Holly- 
Hemerocallis, Lobelias, Eulalias, Phalaris, 
Funkia, both green and variegated leaf, Gypsophila, Valerian, Rudbeckias, 
Sweet Williams, Fever Few, Shasta Daisy, Hardy Asters, 
and all other Herbaceous Perennials—fine big plants all. 


colors, both giant flowered and pompons, 
Physostegias, lardias, 


hocks, Jap. and German Iris, 


Helianthus, 
Dusty Miller 

2. PRIVET HEDGE, extra fine 4-year Ca 
$10 per 100, $95 per 1,000. 


3. PEONIES, best named sorts in all color 


lifornia privet heavily branched 


s, 50c each, $5 per dozen. 


ss, ever-blooming Columbia, Ophelia, 


| 4. Hardy 3- and 4-year-old Rose Bushe 

| and 20 other sorts, 75c each, 12 for $6. 

| 5. All Shrubs, such as Spirea Van Houtte, Syringa Weigelia, Lilac, Jap. 

| Quince, etc., strong big stock, $1 each, 12 for $10. 

| 6 GRAPE VINES, 3-year-old, $1; best Fruit Trees, Apple, Pear, Cherry, 

| Peach, etc., $1.50 each, $15 per doz. 

| 7. SHADE TREES, Maple, Poplar, Birch, Ash, Oaks, Linden, Elm, etce., 
strong 4-year, $2 each. 

| Order today. Can ship at once or on deferred delivery as you prefer. 

| Our prices are low wholesale rates. Our stock the finest. 


5 per cent cash discount for prompt orders with remittance naming this paper. 


Greenport, New York 


| HARLOWARDEN GARDENS 




















the highway to divide the two streams of 
traffic, she exclaimed: “Why not put the 
poles along that coping and save the trees.” 
Quickly signaling to a member of his mili- 
tary staff, the Emperor ordered the chopping 
of trees to be instantly stopped, pending 
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further instructions from the Imperial Tele- 
graphic Ministry. No more trees were cut, 
and soon along the central coping appeared 
a line of decorative iron telegraph poles, with 
ornate cross-bars, the same as are in general 


use all over France today. 
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The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 
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BIASCOPE §) 
. Six-power Pocket Binocular for mo- 
torists, campers and all sportsmen. 


Direct, add 25c. 
Circulars free. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$5 and $7 at dealers. 
Money-back guarantee. 








DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE, write for 
fullinformation. Let us find 
it for you. 


Address: 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry 
Association 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 








A scientific and popular description of all 
THE TREES and SHRUBS of 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
with special reference to their economic use and 
their relation to wild life. Illustrated. 

Paper 60c, Cloth $1. Postpaid 
P. H. HAWKINS 
ABSAROKEE, MONTANA. 
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SATIN MOTH QUARANTINE 
WIDENED 


Spread of the satin moth to new terri- 
tory in New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
has led the Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
tend the area held under Federal quarantine. 
Scouting work by the Federal Horticultural 
Board this year found the pest prevalent in 
additional localities. Under the new bound- 
aries established by the Secretary in his 
order just announced, the quarantined area 
includes the following towns: 

In New Hampshire: Amherst, Milford, 
Hudson, and Nashua. 

In Massachusetts: Tyngsboro, Franklin, 
Wrentham, Norfolk, Foxborough, Walpole, 
Medfield, Dover, Dedham, Westwood, Nor- 
wood, Milton, Canton, Sharon, Stoughton, 
Avon, Holbrook, Randolph, Braintree, Wey- 
mouth, Hingham, Cohasset, Scituate, Nor- 
well, Hanover, Rockland, Abington, Whit- 
man, Brockton, East Bridgewater, Bridge- 
water, West Bridgewater, Easton, Mansfield, 
Halifax and Dennis. 

This quarantine applies only to poplars 
and willows. On account of the extreme 
difficulty of detecting the inconspicuous 
webs in which the caterpillars hibernate, it 
is necessary to place an embargo against the 
movement of these trees from the quaran- 
tined area. 


TEXAS PLANS REFORESTATION 
EXPERIMENTS 

The first purchase of land for reforesta- 
Texas includes 1,701 
acres of land in Newton 
County, near Kirbyville. The Forestry Act 
of 1924 included an item of $10,000 a year 
for two years for the purchase of land to 
demonstrate the renewing of pine forests in 
Texas. The item also designated the Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, the Texas Land Commissioner and 
the Texas State Forester as a board to pur- 
chase such lands, limiting the amount in any 
one county to three The Act 
carried no appropriation for administration 


tion experiments in 
cut-over pine 


sections. 


of the areas purchased, and until funds are 
available for this purpose nothing can be 
done with the lands except to give them the 
best possible protection from fire. State 
Forester, E. O. Siecke, hopes to start actual 
experimental work next season. 


PLANNING FOR TREE PLANTING IN 
NEW JERSEY 


The State Forester’s office is receiving 
orders for next spring’s forest planting 
stock. New Jersey fortunately will never 


have to undertake forest planting on the 
gigantic or wholesale scale that is necessary 
Her forest land, though 
entirely denuded 
valuable 


in some sections. 


badly run down, is not 


and natural reproduction of the 
species is vigorous. However, there is a large 
area in the aggregate on which planting will 
be necessary to replace the forest or to 


hasten a profitable stand. The early indica- 
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tions are that 1925 will be the largest forest 
planting year to date. In 1923 the State 
Forester distributed 200,000 seedlings; in 
1924 the number increased to 500,000 and 
next spring it is expected that the million 
mark will be reached or passed. The prices 
quoted range from $4 to $6 a thousand, de- 
pending upon the species chosen. As is so 
often the case everywhere, tardy orders have 
made disappointed planters. The Department 
anticipates that it will have to refuse more 
orders than usual next spring and is urging 
those interested in securing seedlings through 
the state to be prompt in ordering. 


FORESTERS WILL MEET IN INDIANA 
STATE PARK 


The Northern Ohio Valley Section of the 
Society of American Foresters is to hold its 
annual fall meeting at Clifty Falls State 
Park—a park owned by the Indiana De- 
partment of Conservation, at which the De- 
partment has recently erected a hotel for ac- 
commodation of vacationists and visitors. 

The Park is located about 30 miles from 
the Clark County State Forest, where the 
Foresters plan to spend a day looking over 
the experimental plantings and stands of 
second growth native hardwoods. Arrange- 
ments are also being made for a trip through 
some of the country where the famous In- 
diana white oaks grow. 

A book on the “Shrubs of Indiana,” by 
Charles C. Deam, is being published by the 
Department and is soon to be off the press. 
It is illustrated with 145 photographs of 
different shrubs native to Indiana. This is 
the first publication of its kind on the na- 
tive shrubs, and it should be of immediate 
value to teachers of botany and to all others 
interested in the vegetation of this region. 


BOGALUSA GOING TO BE MINUS ITS 
“OLD WOOD MAN” 


‘ 

The citizens of Bogalusa may be left in 
the lurch this winter for a man. 
Their old stand-by, the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company, has given so much thought to 
conservation that the term “waste wood” has 
become obsolete about its plant. Most of 
the wood it formerly sold for a small con- 
sideration to the populace of the thriving 
city among the pines will be required for 
the manufacture of kraft paper, which has a 
higher market value than stove wood. The 
kraft paper industry has been steadily grow- 


wood 


ing at Bogalusa since its inception there 
several years ago, according to the New Or- 
leans Times Picayune. 

In an announcement printed in the Boga- 
lusa Enterprise, the Great Southern Lumber 
Company tells of the emergency in the wood- 
selling business, and advises its former cus- 
tomers they no longer can depend on the 
company for their kitchen and other fuel 
wood. 
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COUNTY VOTES TO SAVE 
REDWOODS 


The Board of Supervisors of Del Norte 
County, California, have voted an appro- 
priation of $5,000 as the beginning of a 
county fund for the preservation of Red- 
wood timberlands along the state highway 
in that county. This action follows the an- 
nouncement by the Save the Redwoods 
League that the McMeekan tract of 156.6 
acres, a wonderful piece of Redwood forest 
10 miles south of Crescent City, in Del 
Norte County, had been purchased by the 
League and will be deeded to the state for 
park purposes. It is the expectation of Del 
Norte County that each year a sum of 
money will be appropriated for the preser- 
vation of Redwood parks until representa- 
tive areas in various parts of the county 
have been saved. The supervisors recognize 
that the Redwood Highway is one of the 
great assets of the county and they are 
eager to see its beauty preserved intact. 


FALL TREE PLANTING SUCCESS- 
FUL IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Department of Con- 
servation has experimented with fall plant- 
ing of coniferous forest stock for the past 
three years with such excellent results that 
it has now become an established policy of 
the Department. The spring season is so 
short that it is not possible to accomplish ail 
the work required, and further, on account 
of road conditions in the spring many sec- 
tions are practically inaccessible. The Di- 
vision of Forestry expects to set 309,000 
trees in state forests and has received a num- 
ber of orders from private planters for fall 
planting. 


CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF 
FORESTRY CONDEMNS “LIGHT 
BURNING” 


Following an outburst of certain indi- 
viduals who favor the so-called “light burn- 
ing” of California forests as a control 
measure, the California State Board of 
Forestry, which is wnusually representative 
in its personnel, recently put on record the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas careful investigation by the 
California Forestry Committee, composed 
of representatives from the Federal Forest 
Service, the California State Board of 
Forestry, the University of California, the 
Southern Pacific Company, and the organ- 
ized timber and lumber interests of the 
state, covering a period of three years, has 
demonstrated the fact that so-called “light 
burning” depletes the stand of mature tim- 
ber and is destructive to reproduction and 
watershed cover; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Board of 
Forestry condemns all so called “light-burn- 
ing” practices and is in favor of a policy 
of fire exclusion on forested and watershed 
areas and the disposal of slash under proper 
supervision.” 


UNIVERSITY OFFERS COURSE ON 
PROPERTIES AND USES OF 
WwOoD 


An opportunity to learn more about the 
characteristics and uses of different kinds of 
lumber is offered through a new home- 
study course given by the Extension Division 
of The University of Wisconsin. This 
course, which is called the “Properties and 
Uses of Wood,” gives valuable information 
to all who handle lumber or timber products, 
whether millman, manufacturer, dealer, or 
ultimate consumer. It covers such subjects 
as the physical structure and chemical com- 
position of wood, weight, hardness, strength, 
nail-covering power, shrinkage, durability, 
moisture absorption, air-seasoning, kiln dry- 
ing, preservation, and grading of different 
species of timber, as well as the uses of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, in so far as it is pos- 
sible to cover these subjects in a condensed 
form. Additional references are given for 
further study along particular lines. 

The course consists of I2 assignments 
printed on good paper and profusely illus- 
trated. The instructor is Arthur Koehler, 
who is on the staff of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory. 


NEW YORK BUSY MAKING FORESTS 


Receipts of the New York State Con- 
servation Commission from the sale of trees 
for reforesting purposes show an increase 
of 42 per cent over a year ago and an in- 
crease of 137 per cent over two years ago 
and are the largest in the history of the 
Commission. Orders for trees for reforest- 
ing purposes received by the Commission up 
to September 15th call for 8,898,650 trees. 

An inventory of the New York State 
Conservation Commission’s forest tree nur- 
series at the beginning of the fall planting 
season this year showed over forty million 
trees of all varieties and ages as follows: 
4-year stock, 20,000; 3-year stock, 6,905,000; 
2-year stock, 6,769,000; I-year stock, 30,000,- 
009 and miscellaneous stock, 185,000. 


UNIQUE CONSERVATION BODY 
MEETS FOR TENTH ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING 


“The Pagoda” on Mount Penn near 
Reading, Pennsylvania, was the scene of the 
tenth anniversary meeting of the Berks 
County Conservation Association on Septem- 
ber 13. This enthusiastic body of which 
Harvey P. Heinley is president, has a 
splendid record of accomplishment, including 
a vigorous campaign for planting reforesta- 
tion stock. This resulted in the use of more 
than a million trees in 1916 alone. Plant- 
ings are well distributed throughout the 
county. 

A recent activity has been a campaign 
for the reforestation of the west slope of Mt. 
Penn which is scarred by quarry workings. 
Some donations of land to the city of Read- 
ing have been secured on this slope. 
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“Lacey Reports” are 
the Accepted Standard 


MOB IEIR 


Cruising— Financing— Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 


New York 
Montreal Savannah 
Drummond Bldg. 19 E. Bay Street 
Chicago Seattle 











Careful forestry cuttings a specialty. My woods- 
men, trained in the French forests, can thin 
your woodland properly. Such work often can 
be done at a cash profit to the owner besides 
improving the condition of the forest. 


EDWARD RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
Tel. Chelsea 1839 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








FORREST H. COLBY 


LUMBERING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
TimsBer LaNnps 


120 EXCHANGE STREET 
PorTLAND, MAINE 


Offices 
BINGHAM, MAINE 








TIMBER CRUISING 


35 years’ experience in cruising and estimating 
standing timber, cost of hauling, grade—quality. 
Promptness Service 


J. K. Damron 
Clintwood, Virginia. 








COULSON & DIGGES 
FOREST AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
EUROPEAN AND LATIN-AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE 
Timber Surveys — Appraisals — Working 
and Fire Plans—Surveying of all kinds. 
1717 Riggs Place N. W. 


CLARENDON, VA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1004-5 Whitney Bank Bldg. § Phone, Main 2479 
Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 
NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 











P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST. BANGOR, MAINE 




















OREGON 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 


gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from the 
school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 


near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 


and in the mills. 


For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis ’ - - 


Oregon 























School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
federal, state and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering,and Range Management. 


No tuition is charged and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miller, Dean 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Preferably with Lumber 
or Timber Company or Railroad Land Depart- 
ment. I am a graduate of Yale Forest School; 
nine years with the U. §. Forest Service in 
Western States, in both administrative and in- 
vestigative lines; nine years in live stock (for 
myself), railroad construction, and mining. I 
am competent to examine, map, and report upon 
timbered and grazing lands, to organize for for- 
estry or gee purposes, or to work in such 
organizations. Address Box 8030, care AMERI- 
cAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(10-12-24) 


WOODSMEN—Two men, 25 and 29 years of age, 
in good health and active, single, want woods 
or forestry work anywhere. Germans and will 
be glad to work for German boss. Heavy, year- 
round work wanted. Address Box 8035, care 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (10-12-24) 


ESTATE FORESTER, wants position with nursery 
or estate. Has had varied experience in British 
Isles. Can furnish references as to industry, 
ability, and character. World War veteran. Anx- 
ious to get te work. Address Box 8000, care 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (9-11-24) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, B. S. degree in West- 
ern University, desires position with state lumber 
company or private estate. Several years’ ex- 
perience with U. S. Forest Service and private 
companies in West. Prefers southern or western 
location. References and full particulars on re- 
quest. Address Box 8010, care AMERICAN For- 
ESTS AND Forest LIFE, Washington, D. 

(9-11-24) 





GRADUATE of one of the leading eastern forest 
schools wants permanent selling position with 
concern dealing in forest products or nursery 
stock. Details and references furnished on re 
quest. Address Box 8025, care AMERICAN For- 
ESTs AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. 

(9-11-24 





WANTED—Forestry or Tree Surgery work by 
able-bodied man. Personal qualifications cover 
three years’ practical experience in surgery and 
forestry. Well educated, analytical ability. Good 
appearance and personality. Address Box 8o1Is, 
care of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, 
Washington, D. C. (9-11-24) 


FORESTER—Age 28, Yale B. A., M. F., three 
years’ graduate work—desires position in forest 
research or other forestry work, preferably in 
the Northeast. Available October 15th. Refer- 
ences furnished on request. Address Box 8020, 
care of AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest LIFE, 
Washington, D. C. (9-11-24) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, with 6 years’ experi- 
ence in teaching forestry and 10 years’ practical 
experience in surveying, estimating, appraising 
and managing timberlands, wants position as 
forest engineer with a lumber or wood-using 
company, or as manager of large forest estate. 
Address Box 2, care AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (11-12-1) 


GRADUATE FORE STER of the University of 
Michigan, with 1o years’ experience in the Lake 
States, Montana, Idaho, and Oregon, wishes for- 
estry work with corporation, city, or private in- 
dividual. Especially well qualified for topo- 
graphic surveys, timber estimates, reforestation, 
and fire protection. Address Box 3, care AMERI- 
CAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, ens jo WF dl 

II-12-1) 


HELP WANTED 


POSITION OPEN in Eastern State Forestry De- 
partment January ist. Beginning salary $1,500 
and field expenses. Applicant must be a tech- 
nically trained forester, willing and able to do 
a reasonable amount of manual labor and capable 
of developing into administrative position. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement for qualified and capable 


man. Address Box 1, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 
(10-11-12) 











AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


e 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





























FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
































SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Members of The American Forestry 
Association are entitled to a Io per 
cent discount on the publisher’s price 
of all books and magazines published 
in the United States if order is placed 
direct with the Association. 


ONLY MEMBERS ARE EN- 
TITLED TO THIS SERVICE 


























University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 

erations in northern Maine, under faculty 

supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 
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NEW ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
FORESTRY AT IOWA STATE 
COLLEGE 


Mr. J. A. Larsen, who has been connected 
with the Priest River Experiment Station 
since 1913, has accepted the position of As- 
sistant Professor of Forestry at the Iowa 
State College. During the past ten or 
eleven years he has been engaged in plan- 
ning and executing studies and experiments 
in forest nursery work, sowing and planting, 
and has spent a great deal of time on studies 
of physical factors of sight, fire hazards, 
and distribution of forest types. His ex- 
perience in government forestry work has 
fitted him for splendid service in his new 
position. 

Mr. Larsen received his A. B. degree from 
Yale College in 1908 and his M. F. Degree 
from the Yale Forest School in 1910. He 
took up his new duties at the Iowa State 
College early in October. 


TREASURY GETS $5,251,903 FROM 146 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Receipts from timber sales, live-stock 
grazing, and other forms of uses of the 145 
National Forests totaled $5,251,903 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924 accord- 
ing to the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. This sum is 
paid into the United States Treasury. 

Timber sales brought in $3,020,037, and 
fees for grazing permits brought in $1,915,- 
561. The third highest amount was paid 
for the leasing of National Forest land for 
summer homes and for other purposes, this 
form of forest use having brought in $207,- 
637. Leases of water power rights brought 
in $82,915. Miscellaneous uses of the Na- 
tional Forests, including trespass damages, 
accounted for the balance. 

Compared with the receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, the receipts for 
this past year were $83,915 less, the decrease 
being caused by the smaller number of live- 
stock grazing permits issued for horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep. Timber sales this past year 
exceeded the former year by $308,799. Sum- 
mer home leasing and water power leases 
also increased. Grazing receipts, however, 
fell off $425,924. 


MARYLAND HAS NEW ASSISTANT 
FORESTER 

The State Forester, F. W. Besley, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. G. M. 
Markworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as Assist- 
ant Forester to succeed Mr. J. A. Cope, re- 
cently resigned to accept the position of As- 
sistant Professor of Forest Extension at 
Cornell University. 

Mr. Markworth, who is 29 years of age, 
received his early education in the public 
schools of Cincinnati, entered the Ohio State 
University in 1912, taking the four-year 
course in forestry. He then entered the 
Forest School at Yale University for gradu- 
ate work, completing the course in 1917, re- 
ceiving the degree of Master of Forestry. 
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Yale School of 


Forestr y 
Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


Iumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn. which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 





For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 

















The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





"TS State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 
berry Lake (home of the Sophomore 
Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a_ well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
biological laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 
A four-year course in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacture and a short course each 
spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and 
Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four-year 
undergraduate courses, special courses 
are offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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WOODEN GREETING CARDS 


Something New and of Unique Interest 








The little nymph within the wood 
Bears greetings straight to you; 
Mey every joy end all thet’s good 


Be yours the whole year through. 


The Ideal Card for Tree Lovers 

‘They are actual thin slices of wood, ad- 
mirably adapted to the use, cut across the 
grain. Their durability, smoothness and 
delicate beauty of wood-structure are a 
revelation. 

These features and their neatly printed 
legends and hand-colored decorations make 
them a card ef unequaled interest. 
Furnished with Christmas, New 

Year, Easter or Birthday senti- 


ments. 
Prices: 20c. each; $2.25 per doz.; $4.25 per 
25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. We pay post- 
age and insure delivery. 


INCLUDE ONE OR MORE OF 
HOUGH’S HANDBOOKS IN 
YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST. 

Hough’s American Woods 


A publication illustrated by actual speci- 
mens (showing the end, “quarter” and 
“flat” grains of each wood) with text tell- 
ing uses, properties, distributions, etc. 
$7.50 or $10, according to binding. 


Hough’s Handbook of Trees 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States at 
any season of the year. 891 illustrations. 
$8 or $10, according to binding. 


Order early from 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CoO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 

















Illustrations in this Magazine 


are furnished by 


The 
National Engraving 


Company 
1305 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 
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Pine Burr Stories 


[Continued from page 667] 


answering smile. Her name she had said 
was Janey. 

The truck had at last drawn up in the 
school yard. That little wooden school- 
house did not look much like the big New 
York school Virginia had attended. She 
smiled now, as she pictured to herself her 
first view of that now familiar pine grove, 
which stretched away behind the schoolhouse 
and was such a grand playground. She 
knew that already she liked to go back 
there each day better than she had ever 
liked to go to the huge brick New York 
school, with its clatter of gongs and tramp 
of marching feet. How different in that 
quiet place was the musical tinkling of a 
little bell in the hand of the head teacher, 
which had been the signal for the beginning 
of that first day of school in Piny Heights. 

The lessons were very easy for Virginia, 
and she had spent most of her time cu- 
riously watching the others, so different in 
speech and actions from her city school- 
mates. At noon they had gathered in groups 
in the shade of the pines to eat their lunches. 
Little Janey, Virginia had noticed, went to 
a distant corner and ate her lunch all alone. 

“Why does she do that, Laura May?” 
asked Virginia. 

“Oh, she’s a poor 
ashamed, because she has only a piece of 
corn bread for lunch,” said Laura May 


‘cracker’ and_ she’s 


carelessly. 

This had been a wholly new thought to 
Virginia. She had tried to imagine what it 
would be like not to have nice things to eat 
or even perhaps to go hungry. Janey was 
barefoot, too; but nobody seemed to mind 
that. Indeed, several of the boys and girls 
had taken off their shoes and stockings as 
soon as they got out of sight of home. 

When school was over, in the afternoon, 
the big trucks were loaded up again, and 
the children scattered in all directions. Vir- 
ginia’s truck returned by a different road 
from the one followed in the morning. They 
passed Janey’s house before they came to 
Aunt Fanny’s, on this trip. To Virginia it 
had looked a very poor place indeed, for it 
was just a rough, unpainted wooden shack, 
with one door and a window frame without 
a window. Laura May said it had just one 
room. 

Janey’s mother was bending over a wash- 
tub out in the yard. A kettle of water was 
heating over an open fire, such as they built 
for picnics. Janey’s little brother toddled 
out to meet her, clapping his hands. 

Somehow, in the midst of all her new and 
surprising experiences, Virginia had thought 
more about Janey and the way she lived 
than of anything else. Next day she had 
saved a piece of frosted cake from her lunch 
and had hunted till she found where Janey 
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had hidden herself away. Shyly she had 
Janey tried to refuse, but 
At last they 


Then 


offered the cake. 
looked at it with longing eyes. 
cut it in two pieces and each ate one. 
Janey had showed Virginia her pet. 

a little turtle-like animal that she had caught 
woods. She called it a 


It was 


herself in the 
“gopher.” It lay quite contentedly in her 
warm little hands. Sometimes it stretched 
out its funny rubbery-looking legs, with 
their little clawed feet, from under its shell. 
It would extend its wrinkled neck and look 
out with bright, beady eyes, and then com- 
pletely draw in its head under its shell. 
Virginia had never beheld and touched for 
herself such a fascinating animal. Janey 
had said she knew where there were beautiful 
pale-green lizards with rose-pink throats. 
Near her house was a nest of baby owls, 
too. She had promised to show them to 
Virginia some Saturday, when there was no 
school. 

After that Janey and Virginia were al- 
ways together and soon had become fast 
friends. Gladly Virginia’s mother had 
helped her daughter to find some outgrown 
dresses that were as good as new and just 
fitted Janey. When, in the lavishly gen- 
erous living at Aunt Fanny’s, there were 
such goodies as candy or oranges and ap- 
ples, Virginia always saved her share of 
the choicest things to divide next day with 
Janey. Day by day Janey had grown hap- 
pier. She did not look so thin in the new 
dresses and her eyes were losing that look 
of dread lest the others tease her because 
she was different. They had only been 
thoughtless and meant no harm. Indeed, 
they were glad to be friends, for she knew 
where the best berries and the prettiest flow- 
ers grew and where the shy wood animals 
and birds were to be found. : 

Virginia cut short her dreaming and fired 
by a sudden desire for bread and jam, slid 
down from the woodpile and started to find 
her young cousins. 

She whistled to the pointer pup, and as 
she waited while he came bounding across 
the big yard, she thought to herself, “Now 
I know what that ‘blessing’ really meant 
when Walter said, ‘Bless these things to 
our use’,” 


PAPAW USEFUL IN THE KITCHEN 


Dr. Henry A. Abbott, of Philadelphia, an 
old member of the Association, commenting 
with appreciation on the papaw article in the 
October number of the magazine, sends the 
following line from an old quotation: 
“Papaw leaves cooked with meat make tough 
meat tender.” He says he cannot vouch for 
the truth of it, but sends it on as a matter 
of interest. 
































REMEMBRANCES 


What shall we give 
our friends this year? 





Let us suggest that you send them books—gifts which are 
always appropriate and welcome. 


The thousands of books available make it possible to select 
gifts which will be sure to please. 


Do not forget that your membership in THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION entitles you to purchase any book or 
magazine published in the United States at a discount of 10 per 
cent from the publishers’ list price. 


Make nine dollars do the 
work of ten 


This special discount applies to practically any book or maga- 
zine published in the United States. 


Send us your Christmas list, together with remittance equal to 
90 per cent of the publishers’ price of the books ordered, and the 
books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. 


Save the amount of your 1925 dues by ordering your 
Christmas books through your association 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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A TIMELY SUGGESTION 


SIMPLIFY your Christmas Shopping and at the same time 
make your Christmas gift live throughout the year by sending 


AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE 


for 1925 to that friend who “has everything” and for whom 
it is difficult to select a gift. He will appreciate the compli- 
ment and thank you for your thought the first of each month 
during the entire year. 


An Engraved Christmas Card, like the one shown below, signed with your 
name as donor, will be sent to your friend, notifying him of your gift. 


With Christmas Greetings 
and Best Wishes for the New Year 


American Forests and Forest Life 





for Nineteen hundred twenty-five 





In addition to the twelve issues for 1925 a complimentary copy of our Christmas Number 
(December) will be sent, so as to be delivered with your Xmas card in the Christmas morning mail. 


The following classes of membership are suggested: 


Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine 


Send In Your List At Once! 


The American Forestry Association 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Press of Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C, 








